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BEST WEEK SO FAR 


Week of Preaching Mission so Described by 
Pastor Paul Y. Livingston 


A Preacuine Mission, which was con- 
ducted by August Pohlman, D.D., M.D., 
ended October 30 in St. Andrew’s Church, 
South Ozone Park, N. Y. But the said 
Preaching Mission did not end in reality on 
that date. Its extra effort and more solid 
evangelistic work is only just begun. A 
spiritual nucleus of fine Christian personal 
witness-bearers was solidified and strength- 
ened to what we believe is sustained evan- 
gelistic power. A group of fine apple trees 
will produce many fine apples. So an 
earnest group of Christian Scripture-broad- 
casting persons will reach many of. the 
multitudes who are beyond the church 
walls. The famous preacher, Henry Ward 
Beecher, prized a faithful four hundred in 
his great congregation who went out every 
week and brought thousands to his serv- 
ices. Beecher’s faithful four hundred put 
forth extra effort every week and it saved 
the souls of thousands. This is the one and 
only method of sustained and enduring 
evangelistic power. 

Dr. Pohlman’s week in this congregation 
means the rise and development of spir- 
itual power among the people which is a 
sustained and enduring evangelistic power. 
This Preaching Mission was held a month 
before our Every Member and Friend Vis- 
itation in order genuinely to spiritualize 
the said visitation. Formerly, as in many 
congregations, a great bazaar was held a 
few weeks before the Every Member Vis- 
itation, which never fails to dampen the 
real spiritual zeal which should be in the 
hearts of the visitors. A great bazaar fur- 
nishes very poor preparation for an Every 
Member Visitation which is expected to 
produce a lasting and sustained spirit of 
evangelism. Much less is any bazaar or 
similar method to interest crowds able to 
produce a sustained spirit of week-by- 
week personal effort to save souls. 


In Preparation 


An extra effort was required to make 
the people ready for the great week of the 
Preaching Mission held by Dr. Pohlman. 
Five thousand hand sheets were mailed, 
distributed, in packs of ten, by forty of 
our regular monthly visitors, who in turn 
asked the people to invite ten others to 
the Preaching Mission by giving them hand 
sheets. The hand sheets were clipped to- 
gether in packs of ten to be handed to ten 
persons by the hundreds inspired by our 
monthly visitors. Dr. Pohlman’s picture 
appeared on one side of the small hand 
sheet and his subjects with an inviting 
cut on the other side. An effort was made 
to prepare the choirs and to have stirring 
soul-saving music every night of the 
Preaching Mission. The services were in a 
sense informal with but a tentative out- 
line of what was coming. Since it is a 
Preaching Mission Dr. Pohlman was given 
most of the time to deliver his sermon. In 
addition to the hand sheets one hundred 
posters one foot wide and one and one- 
half feet high were placed in store win- 
dows. These posters had a large picture of 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 


Emergence from Perils, Friendly International Relations and Discern- 
ment of Responsibilities Given as Reasons for Thanksgiving 


“T, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, hereby designate 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of November, 
1936, as a day of national thanksgiving. 

“The observance of a day of general 
thanksgiving by all the people is a practice 
peculiarly our own, hallowed by usage in the 
days before we were a Nation and sanctioned 
through succeeding years. 

“Having safely passed through troubled 
waters, it is our right to express our grat- 
itude that Divine Providence has vouchsafed 
us wisdom and courage to overcome adver- 
sity. Our free institutions have been main- 
tained with no abatement of our faith in 
men. 


‘In our relations with other people we 
stand not aloof, but make resolute effort to 
promote international friendship and, by the 
avoidance of discord, to further world peace, 
prosperity and happiness. 

“Coupled with our grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the blessings it has been our high 
privilege to enjoy, we have a deepening sense 
of our solemn responsibility to assure for 
ourselves and our descendants a future more 
abundant in faith and in security. 

“Let us, therefore, on the day appointed, 
each in his own way, but together as a whole 
people, make due expression of our thanks- 
giving and humbly endeavor to follow in the 
footsteps of Almighty God.” 

[Released November 13, 1936] 


this physician-preacher in the center and 
carried his sermon subjects. 

The week of the Preaching Mission was 
the best week in the life of this congrega- 
tion. Yes, once the deacons had to carry 
chairs. The people who came did not 
come out of idle curiosity. They were Gos- 
pel seekers. New faces appeared in the 
pews. There were groups of children who 
returned every night to hear the simple 
message of the Gospel. 

Why shouldn’t the people come to hear 
Dr. Pohlman’s series of high-powered and 
persuasive sermons? His sermons are easy 
to understand, sincere, and uplifting. They 
breathe Christ into the hearts of those who 
hear. His preaching is life through Christ 
and salvation. 


Home Prayers 


Perhaps one important cause for the 
coming of a serious-minded audience was 
because a series of cottage prayer meetings 
was held every day during the week pre- 
ceding the Preaching Mission. 

The offerings went toward the work of 
the Preaching Mission. And here all ex- 
penses were met. Dr. Pohlman says it is 
very rare that a Preaching Mission does 
not pay its way. 

While no one was given a chance to 
show a decision for Christ at the services, 
they were given the chance to talk to the 
evangelist after the services. No one was 
embarrassed by any appeal. Offerings, for 
instance, were increased by what is in- 
deed a “painless” method, that of briefly 
explaining a verse on giving. This is done 
immediately before the offering is gathered. 

The value of this Preaching Mission to 
this New York City congregation cannot 
be over-estimated. The inner heart of the 
congregation has received Gospel strength, 
A larger number of our members reveal a 
deeper consecration to the things of the 
spirit. There are healthy new decisions 
for Christ and a will to evangelize. The 
choir has a new understanding as to how 
to sing to sanctify and redeem souls and 
to lead them to the cross. Then there are 
restorations. Furthermore the inner group 
has a new understanding of giving as an 
act of self-surrender and worship. And in- 


deed our leadership and more of our work - 
ers are inspired with the genuine mission- 
ary zeal which is according to the knowl- 
edge of God. 

Ellsworth raised the United States flag 
over the last piece of unclaimed land on 
the face of the earth. So the Lord has com-~ 
manded every person, community, and 
nation: “I have set thee to be a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be. for 
salvation unto the ends of the earth.” 


PREACHING MISSION IN 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Reported by the Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, 
Des Moines, Iowa - 


SEVERAL OF THE eastern brethren have 
written asking about the impression that 
the “Preaching Mission” made in Des 
Moines, so your correspondent will give a 
brief description of that event, held here 
October 18-21. 

We believe a word should be spoken for 
the chairman, Dr. Jesse M. Bader of New 
York City, whom we knew in his first pas- 
torate in Atchison, Kan., in 1912. A great 
deal of credit for careful arrangement 
must be attributed to this man. Without 
a doubt, the mission was a most stimulat- 
ing experience. The preachers gripped the 
heart of this city and state. Immediately 
after the departure of these men, we had 
eight-day mission preaching services. The 
glory of Protestantism is the preaching of 
the Word, and we doubt if in any other way 
such an array of consecrated men could 
be brought together. 

Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, one of the © 
younger men of our church, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., represented the United Lu- 
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TO MAINTAIN PEACE 


Comments on the Four Methods Recommended at Columbus, Ohio 
By Joun A. AMAN, Pu.D., Professor of Political Science and Economics, Newberry College 


TuRoUGHOUT our land today many people are watching 
the present European situation, fearful that the Spanish 
revolution may be the beginning of another general 
European war. With that fear constantly before them, they 
are searching about for means of preventing this nation 
from being drawn into it, in order that peace might be 
maintained on this side of the Atlantic. With this question 
so widely discussed, it is not strange that it should have 
‘been raised in the recent convention of our church at Colum- 
bus, in which the report of the Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare suggested four possible means for preserving 
peace. They are: 

(1) Mandatory neutrality legislation. 

(2) Removal of munition manufacture from private 
industry. 

(3) Limitation of military expenditures. 

(4) Popular referendum before our country can enter 
war except in case of invasion. 


These Methods’ Effectiveness 


Legislation looking toward the preservation of our neu- 
trality in the event of any war has already been passed, but 
the existing legislation is not sufficient to accomplish fully 
that purpose, and it is probable that the entire question will 
be reopened at the next session of Congress. 

Although this legislation is urged and highly recommended 
by many, this method of maintaining peace presents serious 
difficulties. In the first place, it is extremely difficult to in- 
clude all needed war materials under its provisions without 
at the same time preventing all trade with the nations at 
war as well as with neutral nations. The present neutrality 
legislation applies only in case of actual war, a provision 
which makes it inapplicable to the Spanish revolution, since 
a revolt is not considered as war. This legisation is limited, 
furthermore, to munitions of war, which are only a small 
portion of the goods needed to wage modern warfare. Mod- 
ern war requires a number of articles and various types of 
raw materials, and for this reason almost any commodity 
exported from this country could be considered as war 
materials and seized by one of the warring nations. Food- 
stuffs, for example, could be destined for the use of the 
army as well as for the civilian population. Similarly, many 
other articles and materials, the use of which has no direct 
relation to the prosecution of the war, could be used for 
war purposes and therefore placed on the contraband list. 
In this way, this nation could become involved even though 
it was exporting commodities not directly connected with 
the waging of the war. 

There is also the ever-present danger that one of the 
nations at war would insist that goods consigned to a neu- 
tral country were being shipped by an indirect route to its 
enemy and would confiscate them on that ground. To pre- 
vent such a happening, it would be necessary, if any neu- 
trality legislation is to be effective, to forbid the export of a 
large number of articles and materials to a large number 
of countries. 

Fair to Ourselves 


But why could we not do that and thus remove the pos- 
sibility of our becoming involved? The problem here hinges 
upon the fact that we have always been a large exporting 
nation and our entire industrial system has been built up 
on the basis of a large foreign market for our raw materials 
as well as our finished products. To cut off a great part of 
our foreign markets and thus prevent the export of a large 


amount of our products would so affect our industrial sys- 
tem as to cause a serious industrial problem and business 
depression which could easily result in grave troubles in 
the country and lead to a feeling of opposition to such an 
act. 

Moreover, in spite of the fact that we are more nearly 
self-sufficient than any other nation, our industries need 
many raw materials not present in this country. To cut off 
our trade would prevent the importation of these needed 
materials, with a consequent disruption of the industries 
dependent upon them. If it would be sufficient to forbid 
the export of a limited number of articies to a few countries, 
this method of maintaining peace would very likely accom- 
plish its purpose, but, under modern conditions of waging 
war, such legislation, if it is to be effective, would require 
the shutting off of nearly all trade and would seriously 
cripple our industrial system. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, this method has the 
advantage of attacking directly the one factor which is most 
likely to involve us in a European war, and it warrants 
further study and development for the purpose of making 
it effective without causing serious and lasting damage to 
our industrial system and foreign trade. 


\funitions-making a Federal Industry 


The se.ond meinod suggested in the Columbus Conven- 
tion fc: naintaining peace in this country is the removal 
of the nianufac‘ure of munitions from private industry. The 
basis of this proposal is the fear that manufacturers of muni- 
tions of war may attempt to increase the market for their 
products by encouraging war, or at least by using their in- 
fluence to create situations which could easily lead to war. 
This fear has been given some foundation by the revelations 
of a recent Senate investigating committee, but no action 
has thus far been taken to combat this situation. Due per- 
haps to the publicity given this investigation, the importance 
of this method has at times been overemphasized, even 
though it would, in all probability, be one means of helping 
to maintain peace. Public ownership of munitions factories 
would, naturally, take the profits out of manufacturing these 
articles, but that in itself would not prevent war. In the 
case of a European war, for example, the export of muni- 
tions could be prevented very easily by the neutrality laws 
suggested above, but, as explained there, this would account 
for only one item needed in the prosecution of a war, and 
there would be just as great possibilities for increased profits 
in the manufacture and sale of many other articles neces- 
sary in modern warfare. 

It would obviously be impracticable for the government 
to assume control of the manufacture of all articles which 
would be needed in the carrying on of a war, since this 
would mean government ownership of nearly all raw mate- 
rials as well as of the means of production, such as factories 
and the like. If the manufacture of other essential articles 
were left in private hands, the desire for greater profits 
would be just as effective in their case as in the case of 
munitions, and their sale and exportation could involve this 
country in a war just as easily as the exportation of muni- 
tions could. To require government ownership of muni- 
tions factories, therefore, would remove from the temptation 
of increased profits only a very small part of those manu- 
facturers who would be called upon to supply materials for 
a European war, and it would not remove the danger of 
our being drawn into it. 


Another item enters into this problem. Munition manu- 
facturers are, in times of peace, engaged in work other than 
manufacturing munitions, and it is only in time of war that 
a larger part of their plants is converted for the manufac- 
ture of these articles. Such being the case, if government 
ownership were adopted, the government would either be 
forced to enter private business and manufacture other 
articles in order to keep the factories running or be forced 
to maintain large factories idle but ready at all times to 
produce munitions. There are many objections to the former 
alternative, and the cost of the latter would be prohibitive. 

There are some things, however, to be said in favor of 
this proposal. It would at least indicate the determination 
on the part of the American people to prevent the profit 
motive from being, even indirectly, the cause of our being 
involved in war, even though the control of munitions alone 
would’ not accomplish this much-to-be-desired end. It 
would, however, be a beginning, and a beginning at the 
most obvious point of protection against war, the control of 
the most direct means of waging war. This is especially 
helpful since it has been shown that the temptation is great 
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to create situations in which larger quantities of war mate- 


_rials;are necessary and thus to increase profits. But, unless 
the principle be extended to articles other than munitions, | 
it would not eliminate the profit motive for favoring or | 


encouraging war. 

The third method proposed is open to the same objection. 
This method was stated as the limitation of expenditures 
for the military and naval forces. Here is a plan which, car- 
ried too far, could prove harmful. In the first place, mil- 
itary and naval forces are not evil in themselves. The evil 
is in the use made of them. Our government is controlled 
by civilians, not by any military class, and it is inconceiv- 
able that a military class could gain control in this coun- 
try. Since the armed forces are entirely under the control 
of civilians who are representatives of the people and elected 
by them, it is not at all probable that they could force us 
into a war. To create such a situation, it would be neces- 
sary for a large military caste to arise and gain control of 
the government, a possibility so remote as not to be worth 
considering. 

(To be concluded next week) 


THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN GROWTH 


An Advent Discourse by Pastor F. R. Ludwig, 


THE GENUINELY Christian life follows a very definite rule 
in its development. That governing principle has been given 
concise expression by one of the grandest characters of the 
Bible, none other than John the Baptist: “He,” namely, the 
Christ, “must increase, but I must decrease.” This con- 
stitutes the one and only key to successful living in terms of 
real or ultimate values. The degree to which it is strictly 
adhered to determines the extent to which the life of any 
person shall have meaning, purpose, and, also, proper direc- 
tion. The recognition of that fact would save mankind no 
little friction and heartburning. For it is the failure to ap- 
prehend this and to accept it properly that makes all the 
tragedies of human life. Herein lies the source of the wretch- 
edness and pathos, whether conscious or unconscious, of 
those who relegate the Saviour to an inferior place in their 
existences, or eliminate Him entirely from their thinking, 
and who are striving to find elsewhere the satisfaction and 
the peace which every soul craves and which undivided de- 
votion to Him alone can bring. 

‘The lives in which Jesus is not the supreme loyalty and 
the all-consuming passion may well be likened to a ship 
cast adrift upon the high seas without rudder or pilot. The 
position of such a vessel is perilous and, sooner or later, at 
the mercy of the waves and the tide it will capsize or be 
reduced to wreckage upon the sands or shoals. In like man- 
ner the Christless life is doomed to disaster, despair, and 
disillusionment for it has neither a sure anchor nor an un- 
failing guide. Those lives, on the other hand, which are 
characterized by a thoroughly dedicated devotion to the 
Master are lives of faith, hope, love, peace, and joy. 


The Christian Life Is Lost in Christ 


The Christian life is one of self effacement given to mag- 
nifying the Christ. The true disciple of the Master loses 
himself progressively in the Saviour. For his leadership he 
looks to the Christ and not to man. Ever more fully he de- 
termines in the basic philosophy of his life not to know any- 
thing except Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Such an one, 
moreover, does not merely will and do those things which 
are most pleasing to Jesus but wills them and does them 
with the sole motive of simply pleasing Him. He recog- 
nizes the fundamental truth expressed in the plea ‘of Peter: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
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life.” The sincerely intelligent Christian surrenders himself 
to the Master to be led and disposed of just as the Saviour 
pleases. He presents his body a living sacrifice to his Lord. 
He becomes a slave of his Master in the true sense of the 
word and is ready and eager to do His bidding. His primary 
thought and objective is that the Christ might increase in 
his life and in the lives of others. This he accomplishes, as 
far as that is in his power, through constant fellowship and 
communion. He appreciates that he has not chosen the 
Saviour as his Lord but that the Master has called him out 
of the world and has ordained him to bear much fruit. 

It is not sufficient that one live the Christian way of life. 
One must have a deep and abiding consciousness that Jesus 
has redeemed him from his sins and has reconciled him 
with his heavenly Father. The Christian way of life is the 
consequent and not the cause of salvation. It results from 
man’s justification before God but of itself does not justify. 
Sanctification inevitably follows but never precedes jus- 
tification in the sight of God. It is imperative that this truth 
be thoroughly understood, especially at the present time 
when it apparently is not recognized or a knowledge of it 
is assumed in many religious publications. This is a teaching 
of the Scriptures which even in some of our own Lutheran 
literature seems not to be stated with sufficient clarity and 
emphasis. The Christian life, it should be remembered, is 
a Christ-centered life and in its external manifestations is 
an expression of a renewed inner life. 


Triumphant Self Effacement 


Paradoxically, however, he who loses his life in the Christ 
truly finds it and experiences the joys of abundant living. 
Well has Thomas a Kempis, the author of that devotional 
classic, “Of the Imitation of Christ,” declared, “Blessed is 
he that understandeth what it is to love Jesus and to despise 
himself for Jesus’ sake.” The Christian life, moreover, is 
dynamic. It receives its inspiration and power from Jesus. 
Man discovers himself in direct proportion as he dedicates 
himself body and soul to the Christ. This will explain why 
it is that the really Christian life is so rich in the things 
genuinely worth while. It also affirms the correctness of 
the seemingly unreasonable statement of Jesus Himself, 
‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 
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Numerous specific instances might be cited as concrete 
illustrations to substantiate the salutary effect of unstinted 
and unreserved devotion to the Christ in the lives of those 
who take Him seriously. Among them attention is here 
called to but a few. John the Baptist, whose name looms 
so largely in the Advent season and who uttered the mem- 
orable words, “He must increase, but I must decrease,” 
enunciated in his life the principle there expressed. And 
while it is true that his fidelity to the Saviour cost him his 
head, the Master, nevertheless, gave him the power to assail 
boldly the shallow religious formalism of his generation and 
to stand unafraid before the constituted authorities. That 
devotion transformed the impetuous, vacillating Peter into a 
veritable rock who contended fearlessly and profitably for 
the faith and caused him to declare, “Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other: for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” It 
enabled Stephen, the first Christian martyr, to face a ter- 
rible death by stoning calmly and peacefully and with a 
prayer on his lips for his murderers. 

Supreme allegiance to the Christ changed Saul the per- 
secutor of the early Christians into Paul the great advocate 
and proponent of the Kingdom of God. To be sure, the many 
trials and sufferings to which he was subjected do not to 
the superficial observer give much evidence of successful 
living. Then, too, his personal appearance did not seem to 
have been a commanding one and his health was, appar- 
ently, poor. Yet, toward the close of his strenuous life, we 
find him philosophizing in his epistle to the Philippians, 
written very likely while in prison in Rome, “For me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain.” In other words, “What does 
it matter where I live or die. To live is to work for Christ; 
to die is to be with Christ.” Who would dare to say in the 
light of subsequent history that the life of St. Paul was a 
failure. St. Augustine, who had pursued peace through a 
dissolute life and through the study of philosophy, finally 
confessed, “Lord thou hast made us for Thyself and our 
heart is restless until it finds rest in Thee.” It was the firm 
conviction on the part of Dr. Luther that the Christ must 
increase and he himself must decrease in his own life that 
gave him the force and the power to serve as the instru- 
ment of God in the great movement known as the Refor- 
mation. To these might be added the names of the thor- 
oughly consecrated Christians of every age. 


Some Never Attain This State 


There are those who never reach this fortunate state and 
who, therefore, do not know the joy and peace of the Chris- 
tian life upon its highest level. Some have never found the 
true way of life or, having discovered it, do not yield them- 
selves completely to it. The philosophy of the ancients has 
been well termed, “a sigh for Christ.” But since the advent 
of the Messiah all who truly seek Him shall surely find Him. 
Yet, even among those who count themselves disciples of 
the Christ, there are some in whom the desire for selfish 
advancements and preferments overshadows the yearning 
to magnify the Master in thought, word, and deed. Yield- 
ing to their baser passions they become hungry for personal 
glory and self-aggrandizement. Because their dedication is 
not complete they are paying the penalty in their own lives. 
Such are more to be pitied than censured for they are of 
all men most miserable. Tragically enough, there is reason 
to believe that such are to be found in the church of Christ 
and even, occasionally, in the ministry. 

This fact has caused some terrible indictments to be 
hurled against the church not only on the part of negative 
critics, those self-appointed destructive judges whom we 
have always in our midst, but, also, on the part of its 
friends. Every justifiable accusation against the church is, 
of course, an arraignment of the constituency of the church 
militant. Even the eminent Prof. A. B. Bruce, whose name 
is a household word among students of theology, has felt 
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constrained to say, “To be enthusiastic about the church in 
its present condition is impossible.” 


The Basic Need 

The salvation of man and his ability to live the highest 
life depend solely upon his relation with and attitude to- 
ward the Christ. That truth can never sufficiently force- 
fully be impressed upon oneself and all mankind: To this 
fact the world at present bears mute testimony. For it seems 
to be the fashion of the hour to neglect the roots of life for 
its branches and merely to toy with the fringes of life. An 
inclination to avoid, as far as that is possible, every serious 
consideration of the basic realities of human existence ap- 
pears to be increasingly noticeable. Added to this is the 
somewhat general tendency to exaggerate the greatness of 
modern man. Even the church in some quarters has yielded 
to the contemporary demand for big congregations and so- 
called practical preaching at the expense of the furtherance 
of the Kingdom of God. Pastors, here and there, are be- 
traying their trust in speaking upon social, economic, po- 
litical, and sociological problems—concerning which they 
are not even qualified to discourse with any appreciable 
degree of authority—to the neglect of the soul life of the 
hearer. In this way the heart of the Gospel is frequently 
forced to give way to the periphery of life. The church of 
Christ dare never be popular for it ought never rest content 
with the status quo. It has an irrevocable commission to 
challenge man constantly to the highest expression of his 
personality. Yet, in the midst of it all, in the lives of men 
and even in the unbelieving literature of the day one can 
readily detect a wistful cry for the Christ. That need must 
be met if man is to have that inner peace, assurance, and 
zest for living which every soul craves. Happily, this is a 
want that can be supplied. It will be satisfied to the degree 
that the individual learns through personal experience to 
magnify the Christ in his own life. Those who have dis- 
covered the secret will find themselves impelled to share 
it with others. Such living is contagious. 


WHY STUDY BIBLE IN COLLEGE? 
By Dr. Ross Miller, Wittenberg College 


For a cuLTURED Christian, a knowledge of the Bible as 
the world’s choicest literature is indispensable. Serving, 
moreover, as moral ballast amidst the devastating storms of 
these post-war days, an understanding of the Christian 
Scriptures is of incaleuable value. And containing the only 
way of life, the written Word of God must be presented to 
needy mankind. 

The unique aim of the denominational college is to pro- 
duce such cultured, moral Christians. The Bible is the means 
of grace set to accomplish this purpose. Most students are 
acquiring very little of this culture anywhere else. The 
church college, therefore, being the educational agent of the 
church, dare do no less than expose her youth to the in- 
spiration of this life-giving word. 

In their ignorance of its power and of their need, all stu- 
dents would not elect “Bible.” Therefore, these courses are 
required at Wittenberg. An initial prejudice on the part of 
students against such required courses is in most cases 
successfully overcome by a studied attempt at an interesting 
presentation of the material. At the same time there is the 
definite aim to maintain a wholesome respect for the courses. 

Answers to questions regarding what the courses accom- 
plish were reassuring and encouraging. Although it is ad- 
mittedly impossible to impose morality and religion upon 
any minds which are unreceptive, these replies would seem 
to support the claim that the students recognize the value 
of such requirements, and admit that benefits were derived 
in the way of refining culture, stabilizing orientation, build- 
ing of worthy character, and deepening religious outlook. 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Disciples of Christ Have Decided to renounce con- 
nection with “the chaplaincy commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches.” They believe that there ought to be 
chaplains for those in the military service, but that they 
‘ought to be independent of the garb and rule of the service. 
They are asking the Federal Council, “which exercises the 
function of recommending Protestant candidates for chap- 
lains’ commissions in the army and navy,” to “provide a 
non-military ministry of religion to men in the armed serv- 
ices at the church’s expense and under their own authority, 
without involving the Church of Christ in any alliance what- 
ever with the state or the military system.” In the logical 
consideration of a complete separation of church and state 
this offers something else to think about. 


Versatility Accents the Career of Paderewski. When he 
was at the height of his fame as a pianist, his patriotism 
compelled him to serve the needs of his native Poland by 
becoming its premier. Later, when Paderewski was attend- 
ing the Peace Conference at Versailles, the famous “tiger” 
premier of France, Clemenceau, asked him whether he was 
really the famous pianist, and Clemenceau was so assured. 
“Hmm!” Clemenceau commented. “So now you are the 
Premier of your country. What a comedown!” But now 
Paderewski is annexing another artistic realm. He is at 
present making a movie in London, to be entitled “The 
Moonlight Sonata,” and he says he is delighted and thrilled 
by his new experience. 


Mexico Wants to Better the Condition of her people. 
“Health squadrons” are continually on the move to combat 
the alarming sanitary conditions of the country, a heritage 
imposed upon the native Indians and the peon class through 
centuries of injustice and low standards of living. However, 
the officials want to do it their own way, according to the 
rigid orders of a highly centralized authority. The govern- 
ment’s anti-ecclesiastical attitude is always manifest. When 
a group of women in La Antiqua, Vera Cruz province, bor- 
rowed an image of the Virgin of Rosario from a local church, 
to head a street parade and a ceremony of prayer for better 
economic conditions in their region, they were imprisoned 
for violating the restrictive laws of Mexico against religious 
forms and practices. 


Big Talk Frequently Betrays Lack of common sense. Mus- 
solini has been imitating the gorilla by beating on his chest, 
and declaring that the olive branch he has to offer to the 
world will emerge from a forest of 8,000,000 bayonets. If 
the World War taught anything to governments, it made 
them realize that for every man in the ranks five men would 
be needed behind the lines to feed and otherwise provide 
for one soldier. Even if every Italian woman and child were 
working in the ammunition factories and the fields, far 
fewer than 8,000,000 could be maintained at the front. The 
boast is just plain silly and after the manner of dictators. 


The British Government in India has just completed a 
remarkable reform, for which it deserves the highest praise. 
India has exported no opium, except for medicinal or scien- 
tific purposes, since January 1, 1936. This is the completion 
of a ten-year plan to cut down opium export by ten per cent 
each year. Unfortunately the opium evil has not been sim- 
ilarly treated within India. There the government has pur- 
sued its “traditional policy of tolerating the moderate use 
of raw opium, while taking every possible measure to pre- 
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vent its abuse.” By this illogical policy the population of 
India is unprotected against the insidious effects of this 
drug, which can be bought freely in any licensed shop like 
tobacco; while in all other civilized countries opium is 
treated as a poison, which no one can buy without a cer- 
tificate from a medical authority. 


How the World’s Two Billion Believe is charted by World- 
Dominion, a London periodical, as follows: Catholics, 
350,000,000; Orthodox (Greek, etc.), 150,000,000; Protestants, 
230,000,000. Of the non-Christians there are 350,000,000 
Confucianists; 245,000,000 Hindus; 255,000,000 Moslems; 
150,000,000 Buddhists; 140,000,000 Animists; 25,000,000 
Shintoists; 17,000,000 Jews; 128,000,000 of miscellaneous 
faiths. Some combinations of figures can be made; Bud- 
dhists can be Confucianists or Shintoists, or all three. The 
comparative influence of these faiths, it can readily be seen, 
is not measured by their numbers. 


Mexico Is Backtracking in Her Attitude toward religion. 
Recently President Cardenas permitted the reopening, for 
religious purposes, of Catholic churches which Calles closed 
in 1934. In the meantime the churches had been turned into 
national schools, libraries and government offices. A more 
hopeful outlook for the future is indicated by the receding 
tide of materialistic philosophy among the Mexican intel- 
lectuals, and the lessening “influence of the Russian-Marxian 
propaganda and literature.” Nevertheless the opposition to 
the Catholic Church is still strong. The marriage of priests 
has been made obligatory in the states of Tabasco and 
Campeche. 


Stalin Acknowledges His Death Personally. The rumors 
of his illness, which have been so assiduously worked for 
news, reached the natural point of expansion in the an- 
nouncement of his death. Unlike Mark Twain, who, under 
similar circumstances, issued a bulletin that his demise was 
“grossly exaggerated,” Stalin announced with subtle irony, 
“I know from the reports of the foreign press that I long 
ago abandoned this sinful world and moved into the other 
world. As one cannot doubt such foreign press dispatches 
unless he wants to be expelled from the list of civilized peo- 
ple, I request you to believe them, and don’t disturb me in 
the calm of the other world.” 


That Modern Invader of the Skies, the airplane, recently 
adopted the Boy Scout practice of performing a good deed 
each day; at least it made a good beginning. The sudden 
onset of winter weather in Austria surprised and trapped 
thousands of swallows in that country. The Austrian Air- 
ways Company contributed planes free of charge to convey 
the swallows to Italy as fast as they could be collected and 
sent to Vienna for transport. At the same time Germany, 
Yugoslavia and Austria performed a similar service for 
equally numerous robins that were caught in the same way. 
From all three countries they were carried to Venice and 
set free like their cousins, the swallows. Even European 
airplanes can learn better things than war, as Colonel Lind- 
bergh hoped. 


Going Abroad for Work Has Peculiar Sorrows for the 
Hindu; it cuts him off from the rewards and consolations of 
his land and his religion. But his return, and submission 
to the penances imposed by his priests, may at length restore 
the blessings of repatriation and orthodoxy. With that 
longed-for end in view 400 Hindus set sail recently from 
Port au Spain, Trinidad, after an absence of twenty years, 
on a voyage of atonement to their native land. Others, who 
had intended to accompany them, drew back at the last 
minute, because they feared the unknown conditions of an 
India that has changed very much during their absence. 
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CONVERSION OR ENLIGHTENMENT? 


By THE Rev. Lenr A. McCorp, Tiffin, Ohio 


HAVE WE BEEN using the correct terminology with respect 
to the change that took place in the lives of Paul and Peter 
in that the first turned from a life of destruction of Chris- 
tians to a zealous salesman for the Kingdom, and the latter 
made a change nearly as important in his program of life,— 
from an impulsive, seldom-do-the-right-thing type of dis- 
ciple to the leading apostle of the church in Jerusalem? 

In that introductory question, a word is used intention- 
ally that we may desire to contradict as it has been in com- 
mon usage but may still keep it to our own purposes. That 
word is “turned” and all are familiar with its use in connec- 
tion with the subject of conversion. 

Our common or popular definition of “conversion” has 
been, “it is stopping going the way we are, and turning com- 
pletely around and going the other way.” 

Does Paul’s experience on the way to Damascus fulfill 
the conditions of that definition? We would like to answer 
this question with an illustration. In the construction of 
any great building, the architect's plans begin with the 
clearing of the ground, extensive excavations, the laying of 
a solid foundation. When the foundation has come up level 
with the surface of the ground, does the architect come 
suddenly on the scene frantically waving his blueprints and 
cry in hysterics, “Oh, I’ve changed my plans, I don’t want 
to build a foundation, I want to build a building.” No, 
architect, contractor, owner and all others concerned look 
at the foundation and say, “An excellent piece of work; it 
will be a substantial structure erected on that foundation.” 

When Paul spoke of himself as “circumcised the eighth 
day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews,” was he not telling of the founda- 
tion that had already been laid in his life? And he again 
says, “I am a Jew, born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up 
in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to 
the strict law of our fathers, being zealous for God, even 
as ye all are this day.”. Was this not still the description 
of the foundation that was being laid according to the plans 
of the architect? Paul was the building and at the same time 
a co-builder, but he had not seen the plans for the super- 
structure of the building when he started for Damascus. 

The day Paul started for Damascus, he looked at his road- 
map, or blueprints, as you will, and thought he knew the 
road he was going to take. The journey went according 
to schedule part of the way, but suddenly, here was a bril- 
liant detour sign, for a change of route. Paul was going 
to Damascus but by a different road than he suspected as 
he left Jerusalem. The road that on Paul’s map as he started, 
we may say, was to enter the city by Broad Street that led 
to Destruction, but the detour led into Strait Street and 
opened into LIFE. 


Not Converted but Enlightened 


No, Paul was not converted, he was ENLIGHTENED. 
Paul had been “blind” up to this time; now he goes forth in 
“light.” What was there from Paul’s previous training and 
experience that he was to cast aside? Does he not use all 
of his knowledge of the relationship of God with his people 
in his declaration of the truth to the Jews and Gentiles 
alike? Does he not use his own experience of the futility 
of the law of the Pharisees to prove the need of the grace 
of God as it is in Christ Jesus? 

Though we have said that Paul was figuratively “blind” 
up to this time, it was the blindness of a child. It was as 
he later says, “Now we see thorugh a glass darkly,” “he was 
walking after the flesh,” and “the mind of the flesh is death.” 

While Paul was in Damascus, he was baptized, and in his 
baptism he received the Holy Spirit, through Whose power 


he became the mighty man of God. This mighty man of God 
was built up on the foundation represented by all the life 
that had gone before, not by change, not by conversion, but 
by growth and the enlightening power of the Holy Spirit. 

Why should we as Lutherans talk any more of the con- 
version of St. Paul than we should of the cunversion of 
our own children who grow up in our own households? Do 
we not resent the inference of the latter? and have we not 
criticized the Reformed churches who have so taught and 
practiced? and are not most of them coming around to our 
way of thinking on this subject? 

Enlightenment seems to be too big and awkward a word 
to express what took place in Paul’s case, but until someone 
helps us out with a better and more expressive word, let us 
at least consider seriously its implications and see if it does 
not fit the case better than “conversion.” 


Was Peter Different? 


Now, someone or many will say, “There is no comparison 
between Paul and Peter.” Please do not be so hasty. Though 
we know less of the background of Peter than of Paul, they 
have much in common, and we need not take the space to 
tell of the instances in which Jesus put Peter first and in 
which Peter stands out markedly. 

However, it is in the trying points in their lives that we 
see the greatest similarity and have the feeling that they 
come to this point and start from here under conditions of 
striking likeness. These two points are Peter’s denial of 
Christ and Paul’s persecution of the Christians. 

Since we have spoken of the latter, what of the former? 
In the light of Peter’s former impulsive actions, for example, 
his desire to walk on the water, his remonstrating with Jesus 
concerning his statement that he must go to Jerusalem and 
suffer, his desire to stay on the mountain top, his self-assur- 
ance on the night of the betrayal and his anxiety to defend 
Jesus with the sword, is he not revealed as lacking an un- 
derstanding of Jesus and his mission? 

Shall we not say that we are justified in saying that though 
Jesus says Peter will deny Him, PETER REALLY TOLD 
THE TRUTH WHEN HE SAID, “I know not the man.” If 
Jesus should say to him when he made the remarkable 
reply, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,’”— 
“flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven,” could not Peter utter as true a 
thing in this instance and not actually be aware of the 
truth he had uttered? He was persecuting Christ as greatly 
as did Paul in his destroying of Christ’s followers. 

But what follows each incident? “And the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter.” To Paul’s “Who art thou, Lord?” 
He said, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 

And then—“But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted 
up his voice . . . saying, ‘Ye men of Judea. . . . God hath 
made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom YE cru- 
cified.” ‘Repent ye and be baptized every one of you.’” And 
we hear Barnabas saying of Paul “how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, that he had spoken to him and how at 
Damascus he had preached boldly in the name of Jesus.” 

Neither of these men knew Christ until stricken in heart 
in the midst of denials of Him; both of them prepared to 
do great things for Him; each was helpless to proclaim the 
truth until the power of the Holy Spirit had come upon them, 
and together they proclaim to all mankind that though we 
may associate with Jesus and know the whole historical 
background of Christianity, until we have received the 
power of God through the presence of the Holy Spirit in us, 
our lives for Christ are as futile, useless and destructive as 
were those of Peter and Paul before their enlightenment. 
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LITURGICAL LIFE AND PRACTICE 


An Occasional Page Conducted by the Common Service Book Committee 
Notes on the Music of the Service by Pastor George R. Seltzer, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 


Il. FROM THE INTROIT TO THE OFFERTORY 


WHEREVER POSSIBLE, the Introit and Gradual for the Day 
or Festival should be sung. The musical treatment of these 
Propers helps to make The Service truly choral and festive. 
It would be a great advance if our choirs could leave the 
numerous garden-variety anthems by the wayside, and 
spend their efforts on the music of The Service and of 
Vespers. In the Introits and Graduals of The Service, and 
the Psalms and Responsories of Vespers, there is a wealth 
of variety and beauty of service-music which will offer a 
challenge to every choir worthy of the name. 


Three settings of the Introits are available for our use. 
They are those of H. Alexander Matthews and of Emanuel 
Schmauk, which are free, but churchly, musical composi- 
tions; and the settings to the Gregorian tones, in the Choral 
Service Book. Of the original compositions the Matthews’ 
settings have the greater musical and artistic qualities; they 
are, however, moderately difficult. Schmauk’s settings are 
in the spirit of the liturgy, and may commend themselves 
to choirs who would be unable to master the more difficult 
mus‘c of Matthews. When the Gregorian setting is used, 
the antiphon of the Introit should be repeated after the 
Gloria; in this case the antiphon will be sung by a solo 
voice at the beginning, and by the voices in unison when it 
is repeated. 


The Gloria Patri after the Introit should be sung mf, but 
not with too much strength. Its spirit is one of quiet, in- 
cipient joy, which comes to flower later in the Gloria in 
Excelsis. During Lent, when the second setting of the Gloria 
Patri is used, the rendition will be slightly different: the 
spirit of this music is one of liturgical solemnity, as befits 
the Sundays in Lent. The rate at which it is sung should 
not be too rapid; but neither should it be too slow, for here 
there is danger of dragging. Attention should be given in the 
Lenten setting to the intonation of the second half of the 
Gloria; “as it” are the words, which should be chanted de- 
liberately, for proper dignity in recitation. A full eight- 
foot organ, great and swell, is suggested for the Lenten 
Gloria. 


The Kyrie is a relic of the litanies which anciently stood 
at the beginning of the service, and which still mark the 
beginning of the divine liturgy of the Orthodox Church. It 
is suggested that the first two responses be sung piano, with 
an increase to mf in the last response. Or, there may be a 
gradual crescendo throughout, and a diminuendo to p or pp 
at the very end of the last response. There should be a 
pause after the Name, “Lord,” and “Christ,” in each peti- 
tion. The word, “mercy,” will require much attention in 
the rendition. It should be sung “mer-cy,” not, “merc-y.” 


The Gloria in Excelsis should be begun with decision and 
vigor. The opening phrases call for good volume, but not a 
fortissimo. The phrasing and breathing must be carefully 
worked out by the choir. It will add to the effectiveness of 
the choir’s leadership if parts of this Canticle are sung in 
unison. For example, the opening phrase, “Glory be to God 
on high,’ may be sung by the men in unison; the next 
phrase, “and on earth peace, good will toward men,” by the 
choir in unison; from here on the text may be sung in parts 
by the choir. “... we give thanks to Thee for Thy great 
glory” should be sung in one breath. At the words, “O 
Lord, the Only-begotten Son,” it is well to reduce the 
volume to mf. “Son of the Father” should be sung in a 
continuous recitation. 


“That takest away the sin of the world” should be sung 
in one breath, in a piano tone. In the next phrase the volume 
is diminished. The third of these phrases, “have mercy,” 
may well be sung pp. 

Then the musical temper changes. With “for Thou only 
art holy” the mf volume is resumed. This phrase and the 
next, “Thou only art the Lord,’ may be sung in unison. 
From here on there is a gradual crescendo which ends with 
“Father.” “...art most high in the glory of God the Father” 
is sung in one breath. Then there is a slight pause, and the 
“Amen” is sung strongly and smoothly in an mf tone. There 
is a very slight emphasis on the word “high” in the final 
phrase, but not enough to destroy the smoothness of the 
recitation. 


In the Salutation (“The Lord be with you. BR And with 
thy spirit”) the Response is sung mf, with a mild emphasis 
on the word “thy.” The pure quality of the vowels in the 
word “spirit” should be carefully preserved. 


When the three-fold Hallelujah is sung after the Epistle, 
the manner of rendition should befit the words. There is a 
progression of joy in the repeated utterance, which should 
be indicated by a crescendo and a slight rallentando. If the 
Sentence is sung during Lent, it should be begun firmly, 
possibly piano, but never more than mezzo-forte; there 
should be a diminuendo as the Sentence approaches its 
close. Where the Graduals are sung, there should be per- 
fect mastery of the text and the music. These admirable 
liturgical anthems greatly enrich The Service when they 
are well performed by the choir. It is, moreover, possible 
for the congregation to follow the texts in the service book, 
where they are printed with the other Propers. 


The Responses before and after the reading of the Gospel 
should be distinguished, first of all, by a good attack, which 
shows that the singers are alert and united. The Gloria tibi 
should be crisp and strong, a jubiliant salute to our Lord, 
Who speaks to us in the Gospel. In both Responses there 
should be an emphasis on the word, “Thee,” which is fol- 
lowed by a breath. 


The spirit of the Offertory of The Service is suggested by 
its name, and is expressed by a quiet and soft musical 
treatment. If the chant is used, the recitation should be uni- 
formly certain and united. The Freylinghausen setting 
should be sung smoothly, with dignity, and, above all, with 
clear enunciation. The volume of the organ accompaniment 
should be moderate. Several phrases, or parts of phrases, 
are sung very much like a chant: “and take not Thy . . .,” 
and, “Restore unto,” are examples; here the organist may 
hold the chords; otherwise the accompaniment is very legato. 
The last phrase of the offertory is sung softly, but with 
assurance. 


From the Preface to the Benediction 


The Preface Melodies are probably the most ancient and 
venerable musical parts of our service; they are also the 
most widely used of any melodies in the Christian world. 
In general, it may be remarked of them that the rates of 
the celebrant’s recitation and the choir and congregation’s 
responses should be similar, as when the minister’s part is 
chanted. In the Preface melodies the words rule; and they 
should be sung freely, the music being adapted to the words. 
A simple eight-foot organ, nothing more, should be used 
to sustain the chanting. The choir should sing the responses 
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in wnison. If there are enough men’s voices to take the 
lead, so much the better. Each response is sung in one 
breath. The interpretation may vary: one treatment would 
have the first two responses mf, and the last forte; another 
would proceed from piano to mezzo-forte and forte in the 
three sentences. Emphasis should again be laid upon the 
freedom of rendition in these responses; one might even say 
that there is a certain “liturgical lilt” about them, partic- 
ularly the last. The choirmaster cannot devote too much 
attention to these glorious melodies. 


The conclusion of the Preface is reached in the Sanctus. 
Its spirit is one of holy, reverent joy. The Sanctus starts 
piano, but there is a gradual crescendo on the three “Holvy’s.” 
Beginning with “Heaven and earth” the volume may be 
forte, and the rate increased. “Hosanna in the highest” is 
the high point in the chant. “Blessed is He that cometh in 
the Name of the Lord” is sung mf. The final “Hosanna in 
the highest” is sung with solemn dignity, with a diminuendo 
at the end, in preparation for The Lord’s Prayer which fol- 
lows. The “Amen” which concludes The Lord’s Prayer 
should be sung softly, with decision. The “Amen” after the 
Pax is sung softly; from it the organist may modulate, in a 
few chords, into the opening of the Agnus Dei. 


The Agnus Dei should be sung softly throughout. The 
opening phrase should be marked by a united attack. The 
organ is moderate eight-foot. The phrasing should be care- 
fully marked; several parts require the singing of a number 
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of words to one breath, e. g., the recurrent phrase, “have 
mercy upon us,” and the “Amen.” An interesting treatment 
contrasts unison and harmony singing as follows: in the 
first and second petitions, the first part is sung in wnison, 
and the response in harmony; in the third petition the voices 
are in parts throughout. If this treatment is followed there 
should be a complete understanding of it by the choir. The 
final “O Christ, Thou Lamb of God” is sung with firmness. 
“Grant us Thy peace” is pianissimo. The “Amen” is sung 
freely and with a flowing character. 


The Nunc Dimittis should begin mezzo-forte, accompanied 
by a moderate organ. There is a crescendo in the last two 
verses, beginning with, “A light to lighten the Gentiles. . .” 
The Gloria is sung forte, with a strong organ. There should 
be a slight pause between the last verse of the Canticle and 
the Gloria. 


The Response to the Versicle which begins The Thanks- 
giving should be sung brightly and confidently, expressing 
the thanks of the Christian people for “so great a Sacra- 
ment.” There is a slight emphasis on the second syllable of 
“endureth.” 


The final Salutation is sung mf, with emphasis on “thy.” 
The Benedicamus calls for a forte tone. 


The “Amen” after The Benediction is sung broadly and 
majestically. It appropriately sounds a choral “Finis” to 
the Liturgy of the church. 


HOW BIG? 


Pastor Charles A. Davis, Chatham, N. Y., Reacts to a Convention Address 


THE BASIS of my thoughts in this paper was taken from 
an address given by the Rev. Dr. Frederick Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in America, on World 
Lutheranism Night at the recent convention of that body at 
Columbus, Ohio. The same night addresses were also given 
by the Rev. Dr. August Marahrens, Bishop of Hannover and 
president of the Lutheran World Convention; and by the 
Rev. Dr. Hans Lilje, general secretary of the Lutheran World 
Convention. Another address was to have been given by 
the Rev. Dr. Hans Meiser, Bishop of Bavaria, but he had 
been called back to his home that afternoon by sickness. 
The theme of Dr. Knubel’s address was, “How Big?” How 
big is your world? How big is your Bible? How big is your 
Lutheran Church? 


How Big Is Your World? 


The world that Christ died to save was very big. It was 
big enough to include you and me. It was big enough to 
include the people of all ages. It was big enough to include 
the people of all countries. Christ’s world was not one of 
narrow scope. Christ’s world was so large that He included 
you and me in His great act of redemption. Christ’s world 
was so large that He thought of you and me when He gave 
His disciples His last command, “Go ye into all the world, 
make disciples of all people, baptize them in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Christ’s world was very 
big. How big is your world? How many people and coun- 
tries does it include? Is your world large like Christ’s, or 
is it small, containing a few people and a small territory? 
Many of us have a very small world. One that includes a 
very small section and a very few people. We are narrow 
in our outlook, therefore there is a narrowness in our out- 
look on our world. The proof of this is found in our local 
papers. We find that they contain things of local interest, 
shaded by local color. The reason the papers are published 
that way is because our world is very small. We have not 


caught the vision of Christ. We do not have a large world 
like Christ’s, which included all people and all countries. 

One of the reasons for the narrowness of our world is 
that life about us tries to restrict our efforts. Life keeps 
hemming us in on every side. Sin keeps pushing us down, 
and if we want to rise above the narrowness of our little 
world we must constantly fight. Fight against life’s ele- 
ments, fight against sin, and fight against our own selves, 
because human nature has the tendency to take the easiest 
way out. In these days of low morals we are learning that 
the easist way is not the best way. How big is your world? 
Have you caught the vision of Christ’s world? 


How Big Is Your Bible? 

Today there are many people who think the Bible is a 
great book; and it is. It is not only a book, it is a library, 
because it contains sixty-six separate books, and for that 
reason many people do not use it. I am wondering how 
much of the Bible you have gone through. Have you found 
Christ in the Bible? Have you found Him as a Saviour upon 
Whom you can lean in time of trouble and distress? Have you 
found Him as a Redeemer, Who is the only One Who can give 
you peace,—the peace of God which passeth understanding? 
It is only as we find Christ as our Saviour and Redeemer that 
our Bible has some size. Then we will know how big it is, 
and we will be willing to suffer for it. Suffer for it as Bishop 
Meiser suffered for it. He defied the authority of his gov- 
ernment, he suffered imprisonment, in order that his Bible 
would not be destroyed and ever bring to his people the 
truths of Christianity, and show to them Christ the Re- 
deemer and Saviour of the world. 

How big is your Bible? Are you reading it and cherishing 
it so that it will bring food for your soul and thought for 
your mind? Have you found in your Bible the Saviour of 
men, Who died on Calvary’s cross that you might have 
eternal life? May you grow with your Bible and may your 
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Bible grow with you, so that you will love it and suffer for 
it because of what it stands for. i 


How Big Is Your Lutheran Church? 

Did you know that it is the largest Protestant church in 
the world? Did you know that marching side by side with 
you there are more than eighty-four million Lutherans 
throughout the world; all believing in the same faith, all 
holding to the same ideals, all striving for the same good? 
That thought should encourage us in our work here. Do 
you know the great work that our Lutheran Church is do- 
ing? It is bringing the gospel of Jesus Christ to the people 
of every land and every tongue. They say that the sun 
never sinks on the British Empire. That same thing can 
be said of our great Lutheran Church, with its mission sta- 
tions, hospitals, schools, colleges, homes for orphans and 
aged, houses of mercy, and hospices all over the world. 

It is true that our great Lutheran Church has passed and 
is passing through a trying period, but we still hold up our 
banners, ever offering to the world our great faith in Jesus 
Christ, ever offering to the world our heritage, “The just 
shall live by faith.” From this we will not stop, but ever 
go forward, proclaiming to a sin-sick world the love and 
mercy of Jesus Christ, “who is very God of very God, be- 
gotten not made, being of one substance with the Father, 
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by whom all things were made? Who, for us men, and for > 
our salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man; 
and was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. He suf- 
fered and was buried, and the third day he rose again, ac- 
cording to the scriptures; And ascended into heaven, And 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father: And he shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead: 
whose kingdom shall have no end.” Our task always has 
been, and always will be, to present Christ our Redeemer 
and Saviour to the world. : 

How big is your Lutheran Church? Does it just include 
our own local church or some particular organization of 
our church, or does it have a larger scope of working hand 
in hand in our local parish, so that our local parish will 
have a part in the work of our great Lutheran Church which’ 
covers the globe? I pray that we might have the wider 
vision so that we can enter into that great fellowship with 
the Lutherans all over the world, so that united the Lu- 
theran Church can give to the world the living Christ and 
His gospel, so that united we can give to the world our great 
Lutheran heritage, “The just shall live by faith.’ May we 
think on these three questions, “How big is your world?” 
“How big is your Bible?” “How big is your Lutheran 
Church?” 


PREACHING TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


By T. BENTON Peery, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITH THE opening of school thousands of young people 
returned to their accustomed places of work and worship. 
Happy is the minister who has young people in his congre- 
gation from Sunday to Sunday. The church has a program 
for its youth. We always want to include them and they 
will not allow us to leave them out. Preaching to young 
people is rewarding for it is always new, invigorating and 
helpful. Let us think of those limited by range of interest, 
eighteen to twenty-five years in age, from later adolescence 
to early adulthood. It is to be recognized that home and 
church training greatly influence the favorable reception 
of our preaching among the youth of today. 

Many of our modern young people are cigarette-smoking 
girls and crime-crazed boys, who roam the streets without 
any restriction, until that restriction is laid by the hands 
of the law. Many of them are admittedly bad. The peni- 
tentiaries are filled with criminals under twenty-one vears 
of age. In our churches we have the best type. Let us thank 
God for them and take courage. I firmly believe that there 
never was a day in which so many fine young people were 
in the church, and participated in its religious life with 
marked interest. This religion is not understood by the 
adults. It is only natural that youth and age will see re- 
ligion differently; but let it not be said that young people 
are lacking in religious ideas. 

For older people religion is pictured in the terms of the 
future. Religion has had a lot to do with the preparation 
of the life yet to be. A good Christian lives his life from 
day to day in the light of that future life, which is attained 
as the result of that living. There is much good that can be 
had in this thinking. There is ample justification for such an 
idea prevailing among those who are growing older. The 
future ought increasingly to be their concern. 

But young people do not think much about the future 
life. They are not interested in heaven; they do not discuss 
it much. Young people feel about their life as did Words- 
worth when he said: 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


Young people are primarily interested in the life of today. 
As “people” they are social and interested in human con- 
tacts. But as “young” in age, they are looking with buoyant 
hopes to the life that is and is yet to be. The earnestness 
of youth, their questions and serious discussion of things 
that matter command attention. A preacher must under- 
stand what his young people are thinking about if he is to 
preach to them effectively. Youth is not always the care- 
free time some would have us think. I am inclined to agree 
with Matthew Arnold when he said, “the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts.” Let the preacher appeal to the 
best that is in our young people. Unless there are more 
sermons to youth along the line of their intimate interests 
and problems, youth is going to conclude that they can get 
along just as well without sermons as they can with them. 
The thousands who forsake the services in church, cathedral 
or synagogue in our land today is uncomfortable evidence 
that this has begun. 

What shall be the message of the preacher to these mod- 
ern young people who will hear him? The test which youth 
makes of religion is this: Does religion work? How prac- 
tical is it? Trained in the schools of today, they are prag- 
matists. They do not care much for theory, but they are 
concerned with practice. We must address our youth first 
in the realm of their concern. It must be put into a language 
which they understand. Much of the old phraseology for 
them is gone. As in every age, they speak their own lan- 
guage. Our message should always have an appeal to the 
investment of life. 


Life Investment 


“What shall I do with my life?” is the uppermost ques- 
tion in the minds of our young people today. They are on 
the threshold of life. It is a question of great import. Giving 
an answer to this question will always win a ready response 
from a group of youth. Bishop George Craig Stewart, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Chicago, a very eble 
preacher who speaks to young people all over our land, says 
that in every address to young people he either speaks on 
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this subject or includes it in his address, for it is a subject 
on which they most need guidance. Life investment may 
mean many things—the choice of vocation, the use of leisure 
and recreation, unselfish service, and personal surrender to 
Christ. This appeal must always be given. 

Young people will answer the call to the heroic. The 
great movements of world history have enlisted youth. 
They answered a call that demanded activity—the call to 
arms. Youth will answer the call of religion now when re- 
ligion offers a moral equivalent of war, a task which is 
worthy of all the effort one can give. The experience of 
young Isaiah suggests what will occur in the lives of other 
young men, when they clearly hear the same kind of chal- 
lenge. Isaiah‘says, “I heard a voice saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send 


me.” The voice of God is not hushed, but calls the youth of | 


today. 
Friendship 


Every period of life has its opportunity for the formation 
of friendships. Youth, however, is the favorite period. Con- 
tacts are made which often endure for a lifetime. The friend- 
ships of youth are often the strongest ever formed. It may 
truly be said that those who give themselves to healthy 
friendships at the beginning of their days are almost sure to 
be brave men and noble women. All social problems meet 
a ready response, for young people are interested in the 
community. The questions of love, courtship and marriage 
are a most fruitful field for informal talks to young people, 
and win a most appreciative hearing. They are looking 
forward to the home which they hope to establish. The 
theme of home life and the Christian ideal will direct their 
thinking in a realm of primary interest. Here, too, is our 
opportunity to speak on world friendship. The youth of the 
world are linked together in a mighty chain. How easily it 
is broken by racial prejudice and hatred. But under Christ 
alone can all the youth of the world be brought under one 
banner of love, one sign of mutual friendship. 


The Christ 


The great theme to preach to young people is the Christ. | 


They are interested in Jesus. A simple, direct, challenging 
appeal of Jesus Christ will always win its way. There is so 
much of beauty, idealism, purity and love in Jesus that 
appeals to the hearts of youth. Jesus Christ was a young 
man. His brief life was all in preparation for a briefer min- 
istry. W. J. Dawson has said: “All the marvelous record of 
His ministry was accomplished within the limits of a life 
that never passed out of youth; and that for the most part 
His apostles and disciples, who spread the new faith which 
has changed the world, were also young men. If the world 
of our day is to be saved, it will be by young men.” Lessons 
from the life of Christ, the parables and Bible stories which 
teach great truths appeal to our church youth. The appeal 
of evangelism must be sounded, so that young people may 
dedicate their hearts to Christ in self-surrender and then in 
service. It must be remembered that the church has the 
better class of youth, and that those outside the church are 
hard to win. Perhaps the warm bond of friendship for the 
youth outside may be the great opportunity for evangelism. 
Even those in the church must be kept interested and given 
work to do, so that they may be conserved for the Kingdom. 
Preach the Christ to young people. He is always our theme. 
Jesus never fails! The call of youth today is for the Ever- 
lasting Christ, and in Him they find—Reality! 


Some Theology 
It is often said that preaching theology to young pexple 
is of no avail. While church leaders are discussing the- 
ological problems, young people want to go out and do some- 
thing. Youth is active, energetic and practical. But youth 
also wants to know about God and His universe, His prov- 
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idence over their lives, the meaning)jof their existence in 
His plan, the place of Jesus and other realities which come 
to mind. There may be more theology in the minds of youth 
than we realize. It may seem to the superficial observer 
that most young people care little for religion, but under- 
neath the surface of reticence there is a demand to know 
the meaning of life, which to them must be explained 
frankly. 

Preaching to the college audience has not been in the 
writer’s thinking. It is much more difficult and restricted, 
deserving a treatment all its own. Our concern here is the 
young person in the local congregation. We must do more 
for our youth before they leave us for college. Young 
people want clear and explicit speech. They demand that 
a preacher be sincere. They are very quick to catch the 
note of cant and hypocrisy. Sermon themes should be 
within their range of interest. The high note of moral ideal- 
ism must always be sounded. One notices among the ser- 
mons preached to young people that the great doctrines of 
the church are noticeably missing. A recent book of ser- 
mons by prominent pulpiteers reveals a disappointing lack 
of appreciation of the doctrines which produce loyalty to 
the church, not one sermon out of twenty or more having 
a doctrinal subject. Our Lutheran Church has kept many 
of our young people in the church by such preaching. At 
least some of our young people know what they believe. 
They are not swept away from their moorings by the isms 
and free thought of the day. Yes, give our youth real doc- 
trine and ‘they will not forsake us when the evil days 
come nigh. 


MORE MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 


In THIS problem the church is interested, even though 
there were 183 unemployed, besides 366 retired pastors, in 
the United Lutheran Church in 1935 in contrast to 152 un- 
employed in 1934. The graduating classes in our ten sem- 
inaries had 114, 112, and 95 for the years 1934, 1935, and 1936 
respectively. Of these 321 graduates, 21 remained unplaced 
on October 1, 1936. 

The exact figures on the number of men studying for the 
ministry in our colleges cannot be given, since many do not 
declare themselves until graduation. This is to be regretted; 
they need the direction of the church during the four years 
of college. 

For the seminaries, figures are available giving an enroll- 
ment for this year of 312 in contrast to 319 for last year. The 
junior classes for last year, 1935-36, had 115 while the sem- 
inaries report only 93 in these classes for this year. One 
seminary reports no juniors at all. 

Besides the 312 students listed below, attention should be 
called to 138 graduate students taking work at our sem- 
inaries either in residence or through correspondence. 


Full-time enrollment at the seminaries for 1936-37 1935-36 


Juniors Middlers Seniors Specials Total Total 

Hartwick sen = 21 2 
Gettysburg ........ 18 25 33 2 78 77 
Southernpis.-aues 7 9 7 * 23 27 
Hamma snccresere 12 8 13 2 35 38 
Philadelphia ...... 25 29 22 2 78 72 
Chicagogs,.vanse 9 10 8 4 27 29 
Westerti. cicu-teve es 3 2 a 5 14 
Waterloo ............ 4 4 2 * iat 13 
Saskatoon, aaa 6 1 6 4 17 10 
Northwestern .... 6 7 2 2 aly 17 
Totals'es.cteoe 93 106 101 12 312 319 


The call for men for the ministry is just as necessary today 
as ever; in fact, the call for effective and efficient men is 
greater. Even though there be unemployed ministers, 
parents and pastors must keep this problem constantly before 
our talented youth. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WAY 


Seminary at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Meant 
Permanency for Synod 


By Dr. E. A. Tappert* 


IN ONE RESPECT those few men who organized the Mani- 
toba Synod were the beneficiaries of experience. They knew 
from the fate of Lutherans and Lutheran congregations in 
the early period of the United States that provision for 
educating a ministry drawn from the field in which the men 
were to labor was necessary. Hence the undertaking of a 
theological seminary. 

THE BEGINNINGS were small; Pastor Juergen Goos of 
Spruce Grove, Alberta, gave instructions at his home. In 
the fall of 1913 the institution was removed to South Edmon- 
ton; in the summer of 1914 the cornerstone of a seminary 
building at Saskatoon was laid, and July 11, 1915, the first 
building was dedicated. This is easily said; but what worry 
and headaches this building had cost Director Goos, is 
written on another page. The war had disrupted the entire 
economic system so that nobody could be sure of what 
would happen tomorrow. With the aid of the Mission Board 
it was made possible to build a house for the director in 
1919. 

When in 1920 the United Lutheran Church granted the 
seminary the privilege of a collection, it was made possible 
to buy an additional house and to erect a substantial school 
building with the receipts. Later on a large house for girls 
was added and modernized, largely through the efforts of 
Miss Johanna Tappert, who was the principal of the high 
school at the time. 

In 1918 Director Goos resigned and was succeeded by the 
Rev. H. W. Harms, under whom the seminary had a healthy 
development. The depression brought great financial dif- 
ficulties to the seminary and the resignation of Director 
Harms. There was no money to call a new director. Pro- 
fessors Magnus and Goos conducted the seminary through 
this most critical period. In spite of all handicaps, the work 
progressed; a sufficient number of students were graduated 
and guaranteed the continuation of our missions; the liberal 
support on the part of the Board of Education enabled the 
seminary to liquidate a large part of its pressing indebted- 
ness. The seminary was in good shape, but it still lacked a 
director. At the meeting of the synod in July, 1936, the 
Rev. Dr. N. Willison was unanimously chosen director. 
Under his leadership we confidently look forward. He is 
conscious of the task which is awaiting him. It devolves 
upon him to develop this, the only Lutheran Seminary on 
the vast territory of the Canadian Northwest in such a way 
that it will answer the needs of this great field with its 
various nationalities. For this task he will need the sincere 
prayers of the church. 


Worst Problem Solved 


With the founding of the seminary the vexing question, 
Where do we get our missionaries? was solved. Now a new 
beginning could be made, and when with the founding of 
the United Lutheran Church more means became available, 
the missions began to multiply. Had it been possible so far 
only to hold what we had, we now could engage in expan- 
sion. The Board of American Missions took hold of the 
work with energy and zeal. By and by four field men were 
engaged who were to go out to new settlements and gather 
the people into congregations. They were supervised by 
Missionary Superintendent Hartig, who at the same time 
was president of the synod. With this trained force great 
progress was made, until the depression put a stop to fur- 
ther expansion. The field men had to take refuge in or- 
ganized parishes, but this was a blessing in disguise. The 


* Concluded from last week. 
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period of expansion was followed by a period of grounding 
and developing in the occupied districts. The effect of this 
closer attention to detailed parish work soon showed itself 
in a remarkable growth in the communing membership. 
There is still some expansion going on, though more limited. 
It will not take long until the entire field has been organ- 
ized into parishes, and manned with missionaries. As soon 
as this is done, we will again need field men to open new 
districts and to throw out the net in farther circles. It is still 
a fact: The field is white unto the harvest, but the labor- 
ers are few. : 


Hard Work 


The life of a Canadian missionary is a hard one, and it 
demands the utmost exertion of physical and mental facul- 
ties. The country is still so new that institutions and im- 


- provements, which we take as a matter of course, are de- 


cidedly absent. The distances are enormous, the roads un- 
believably bad, the climate cruel and exacting. The poverty 
of the people is such that they cannot give any financial 
support to the church; in many cases the most destitute of 
his parishioners depend on the meager resources of the mis- 
sionary for help in emergencies. Without aid from the Board 
of American Missions not one of our missionaries could 
remain in the field. On account of the insufficient support 
on the part of the church the Board cannot give the mission- 
aries the salaries which they should have. They have to 
live from hand to mouth, and if an emergency occurs, such 
as the birth of a child, or sickness in the family, or death, 
they are severely up against it. 

The lack of means also seriously interferes with plans for 
necessary expansion. We cannot stand still with a field so 
white unto the harvest; we must go ahead, but the church’s 
benevolences must pave the way and open the doors For 
some years the Divisional Secretary of the Board, who has 
charge of this work, has endeavored to solicit speciai gifts 
for special objects, through which aid could be given in the 
erection of log churches and parsonages. Usually a gift of 
$200 or $300 is sufficient to house pastor or congregation; 
the members, of course, have to do the hard work of pre- 
paring the lumber and erecting the buildings. In this way 
some twenty churches and eighteen parsonages have been 
constructed during the past few years. In the Shell Lake 
Parish, Saskatchewan, a complete homestead of 159 acres 
with buildings was purchased for $250 as a residence for 
the missionary. Aid could also be given in providing the 
pastors with horses and vehicles. To alleviate the desperate 
clothing conditions many tons of clothing have been gathered 
and sent to Canada; also a great many Bibles and devotional 
books, which are always welcome. 

Where so much love has been sown and where so much 
faithful work has been done, God’s blessing cannot fail. At 
this writing we have thirty missionaries in the western field; 
there should be 300. May God grant the church grace to 
grow in knowledge and zeal. It will also grow in prayers 
and sacrifices, so that the cry of our Canadian brethren, 
“Come over and help us,” will not remain unanswered, but 
will cause open hearts and hands to help that God’s will be 
done and His Kingdom come, and the great Canadian west 
be won for Christ, the King. 


AS LONG as Bartimaeus was only an importunate petitioner, 
the crowd regarded him as an impertinence and was eager 
to hush him up. But when the Prophet, the center of that 
day’s interest, turns upon him his attention and commands 
him to come forward, the crowd changes its tone—now they 
are full of congratulatory patronage. “Be of good cheer. 
Rise; he calleth thee.” How often do we witness this very 
thing? A man is “nobody” until some notable person rec- 
ognizes him and then everybody honors him and seeks his 
society—The Baptist. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


THE PROPHETS 


Many books have been written on Prophecy and the 
Prophets. A mere outline only can be attempted here. As 
arranged in our English Bible the prophetical books are 
seventeen in number, bearing as title the name of the 
prophet whose message the book records, with the exception 
of Lamentations. The first four—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel—are known as “Major Prophets,” and the remaining 
twelve—Hosea to Malachi—as “Minor Prophets.” They are 
so called not because the messages of the former are of 
“major” importance and those of the latter of “minor” im- 
portance (Hosea’s message is as important as that of any of 
them) but because the writings of the former fill more pages 
and cover more space, and those of the latter fill fewer pages 
and cover less space. 

In our English Bible the sixteen named prophets are not 
arranged in their order of time. The most of them can with 
certainty be placed in their proper period of time—the time 
in which they spoke and wrote—but in this respect their 
arrangement is confusing. In point of the lifetime of the 
prophets and the date of their writings, there is not order, 
but disorder. For example, the first of the writing prophets 
was Amos, and yet this earliest prophecy of his occurs 
in our Bible as the seventh book. (We have already met 
with prophets who did not write, such as Nathan, Gad, 
Ahijah; also with prophetesses, such as Miriam, Deborah, 
Huldah.) Probably the order of their occurrence was as fol- 
lows: Amos, Joel (?), Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Ezekiel, Second- 
Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Jonah, Daniel. It is 
difficult to determine the exact time-period of some of them. 
Opinions differ. Every student must arrive at his own con- 
clusions—and be ready to accept dissent. 

From Samuel’s time onward the prophet was sometimes 
(about thirty times) called a “seer” (or see-er), one who 
saw the spiritual world and beheld the vision of God But 
the usual Hebrew word (used about three hundred times) 
meant one who “pours forth,” utters, proclaims, tells. This 
is the meaning of our own word “prophet” (it is from the 
Greek) which signifies to “tell forth”—not first and chiefly 
to “fore-tell,” although prediction did form a part of proph- 
ecy. As one has said: “The prophets possessed time in its 
three phases: they deciphered the past, illuminated the 
present, and promised or threatened the future.” In short, 
the prophet was God’s spokesman who spoke out to men 
what God inspired him to say. 


ISAIAH 


Isaiah means “Jah saves” or “Jah is salvation.” Jah is 
an abbreviation of Jehovah. Salvation is one of Isaiah’s 
favorite words. It intends primarily salvation for Israel; for 
the period of Isaiah’s prophecy was 740-741 B. C. (it is 
contained in chapters 1-39; chapters 40-66 are generally 
recognized as belonging to a later prophet—of whom more 
anon) and in those years all Israel was sorely pressed by 
the Assyrian foe. The northern kingdom fell before the As- 
syrians in 722 B. C. and Judah itself was invaded by them 
in 701 B. C. “The whole generation was full of anxiety and 
difficulty for the little people of Judah.” 

Great was the national peril, and both as prophet and 
patriot Isaiah sought to avert it. For he was a statesman as 
well as God’s spokesman. He exercised his ministry in the 
capital and at the court, as the “chaplain” of King Ahaz 
and then of King Hezekiah, both of whom he sought to guide 
in accordance with the principles of true religion and with 
the will of Jehovah as revealed to himself. But he realized 
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that the king could not be relied onjand that the future of 
the kingdom was insecure. Salvation must come from a 
higher source. As Dr. Alleman well says in “The Old Testa- 
ment—A Study”: “Isaiah came to see that true religion can 
survive the loss of both king and state. He had a construc- 
tive faith, and he saw the king giving place, in God’s plan 
for his people, to the Messiah. A scion of the house of David 
was to come who would bear the fourfold name: Wonderful 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace 
(D620) 

So it is—because of his Messianic prophecies—that Isaiah 
has been called “the evangelical prophet.” He stood midway 
between Moses (1500 B. C.) and Christ. If all the sixty-six 
chapters be included under his name, Isaiah is more often 
quoted in the New Testament than any other prophet. His 
book has even been called “the bridge between the Old 
Testament and the New.” Jesus most often quoted it. 
Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and the Psalms were apparently His 
favorite books. 


Isa. 1: 2f. This chapter has been called “The Great Ar- 
raignment.”’ These Hebrew children God has reared and 
they have rebelled against Him—the worst form of sin. They 
have wilfully done so; not even brute animals, tended and 
fed, show such ingratitude to their owners and keepers. 


Isa. 1: 4. “Holy One of Israel” occurs more often in Isaiah 
than in any other prophetical book. It is almost peculiar to 
the book. Jehovah is the Holy God and His people should 
be a holy people. 


Isa. 1:10f. What God wanted was a right life and the 
righting of social wrongs, not the observance of fasts and 
festivals, even though these were by His appointment. Ob- 
serve that there is a difference between treading and “tramp- 
ling” the courts of the Lord’s house (v. 12). We have re- 
peatedly seen how prone the Hebrews were to depend on 
ritual sacrifice for the forgiveness of their sins, the while 
they kept on sinning. Jehovah here again says (14-17) that 
what He desires and requires is repentance and a righteous 
life. 


Isa. 2:2-4. These verses occur with slight changes in 
Micah 4: 1-4, a younger contemporary prophet. It is not 
certain who borrowed from whom; perhaps both borrowed 
from an earlier prophet. At this day some writers borrow 
from others and omit quotation marks. In this thing the 
present writer is not guiltless. 


Isa. 2: 2f. This prophecy foretells the Gospel, which was 
first preached at Jerusalem and was thence diffused through- 
out the world. The prophecy began to be fulfilled in John 
12: 20f and received further fulfillment on and after the 
Day of Pentecost (Acts 1: 8; 2: 5f; cf. John 4: 22; Luke 
24: 47). 


Isa. 3:16-26. There is here announced the doom of the 
daughters of Zion. They were haughty and wanton and 
their influence was such that they ruled over the men 
(v. 12). Their vanity, luxury and extravagance are vividly 
set forth in these verses. The modern “vamp” has nothing 
on them—nor had they on her! 


Isa. 4: 2. This prophecy of “the branch of Jehovah” clearly 
relates to the Messiah, and the later prophets Jeremiah 
(23: 5; 33: 15) and Zechariah (3: 8; 6: 12) so understood it. 
He is the true Vine, bearing fruit which is “excellent and 
comely.” 


Isa. 5:18. A “cart rope” is a strong rope. These men are 
represented not as being led insensibly by sin, but as labo- 
riously working at it: harnessing themselves to it. This well 
describes the modern professional criminal, who makes 
crime a business. 
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NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 


ON ANOTHER PAGE of this issue is President Roosevelt’s 
proclamation designating November 26 as a day of national 
thanksgiving. THe LUTHERAN greatly regrets that this mes- 
sage was not released from Washington sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the last Thursday in November to permit its pub- 
lication in an issue earlier than this one. We believe the 
majority of the church papers of the nation join us in this 
feeling. Perhaps our Chief Executive will favor this group 
of journals in the future by issuing his proclamation not 
less than fourteen days before the date assigned for the 
holy day. The interest of the church papers in this par+ 
ticular message and of the people whom they reach would in 
fact justify sending the proclamation directly to all the 
denominational papers. Bureaus at Washington of less im- 
portance have us on their mailing lists. We crave parity with 
the secular press on this particular item. 

Maybe the church’s membership is responsible to the 
White House for the lowly rating of this annual proclama- 
tion. Unless our memory is at fault, there was a period 
when this call to prayer was issued early in November. It 
received first-page space on all the more important secular 
journals and was studied by the pastors of churches in order 
that their Thanksgiving Day discourses should be worthy 
of a great national occasion. If the gathering of the citizens 
is truly inspired by the desire that their national government 
may have a divine blessing, anything less than the best 
possible presentation of the need of God’s guidance is a 
mockery. 


A FOUR-POINTED MESSAGE 


PERSONALLY we like the proclamation in all respects ex- 
cept one. The reference to safe passage through troubled 
waters has both fact and figure of speech in its words. Very 
literally some folk are thankful for life and property that 
were assailed by the floods of early 1936. They also 
realize as never before that their fellow believers in Christ 
promptly sprang into relief action without regard to de- 
nominational preferences. The responsive spirit of America 
to the knowledge of distress is a quailty for which we should 
all be most grateful. 

The President implies that America’s rise toward more 
satisfying economic conditions goes hand in hand with re- 
tention and patronage of free institutions. It was a Pharisee 
who prayed, “Lord, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
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men are,” and degrees of misery are not really grounds for 
gratitude. 

We realize that comparing ourselves with other nations 
can be mere bombastic self-praise. May the God of nations 
keep us from any such attitude toward God or man. We 
have exhibited many faults of government and culture since 
1929, but we have not indulged in unnatural inner strife. 
Our communities are not permeated with spies nor must 
we talk softly lest a policeman should enter and place us 
under arrest. Truly we should be thankful that “our free 
institutions have been maintained with no abatement of 
our faith in men.” | 

Equally meritorious has been the policy of the govern- 
ment relative to resort to war for other than purely defen- 
sive purposes. The President has an excellent record for 
the conduct of foreign affairs by Secretary Hull. We have 
no doubt of the sincerity of the Chief Executive in this 
respect, that he is firmly favorable to the preservation of 
peace as well as to the avoidance of entangling alliances, 
either chosen or thrust upon us by foreign military com- 
binations. f 

Of course the most important and therefore the most 
dangerous of the President’s proposals as justifying thanks- 
giving to God is the next to last one in which he mentions 
responsibility “to assure for ourselves and our descendants 
a future more abundant in faith and in security.” Faith in 
what and security for what? If it be nothing more than 
faith in nature’s resources and man’s intellectual ability 
to control and expand them, then the future has nothing 
for ourselves and our posterity except bitter class struggles. 
Faith to be a worthy objective of man’s planning and labor- 
ing must reach toward the deity of God and the redemption 
of man spiritually as well as mentally and physically. Re- 
ligion must be fostered by the sentiment of the people. 


NOVEMBER 29 


IT IS NOT as an anniversary that we call attention to 
November 29, although one could connect it with the death 
of a good woman, Ursula Cotta, Luther’s protector and 
patroness when he was a school boy. But we call it to the 
attention of our readers because it is the first Sunday in 
Advent, the beginning of another Church Year. 

There are numerous good reports that should inspire pas- 
tors and congregations as they again meditate upon the mes- 
sage for the day—‘Behold, thy King cometh unto thee.” In 
this issue of THe Lurneran, for example, there is the de- 
scription of two preaching missions, one conducted by our 
own Committee on Evangelism. We have the impression 
that a great many congregations are planning special work 
in the sphere of soul winning. Assuredly these efforts will 
not fail. They are dealing with “the power of God unto sal- 
vation,” namely, the Gospel of Jesus Christ., That Word is 
quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword. 

We respectfully suggest increased emphasis on the com- 
munion services of the year into which Advent ushers us. 
It seems probable that the value of the Lord’s Supper is 
not properly appreciated by the people. The fact that a 
large percentage fail to come to the Lord’s table even once 
in the course of twelve months must cause thoughtfulness. 
Why are enrolled members habitually absent? Is the serv- 
ice lacking in some necessary element? What of the com- 
munion discourse? Is it too long, too short or irrelevant? 
Perhaps the believer has permitted himself or herself to 
lose power to appreciate the benefit of receiving the body 
and blood of our Lord for the forgiveness of sins and the 
strengthening of our faith. 

Tue LuTHERAN suggests careful study of this weakness 
of our church and measures to correct the neglect. Prob- 
ably several carefully prepared, brief statements by the 
pastor will give 1937 a right start toward fidelity to the 
Lord’s Supper. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


ONE OF THE radio speakers to whom we listen with more 
or less regularity remarked recently that 1936 is the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the self-starter. He was referring, of 
course, to the device employed by automobile manufacturers 
to put the old crank starter under the seat among emergency 
tools. We speak only from observation, but we guess that 
next to gas and oil, a properly functioning self-starter is 
appreciated. Certainly it has rendered ancient a good many 
of the yarns they used to relate about the automobile, as 
well as enabled the quota of accidental injuries to come 
from collisions instead of cranking. Probably the majority 
of present drivers of cars do not even remember the time 
when one would risk arrest by a traffic officer rather than 
stop the engine. And do you remember how one’s most 
amiable friend behaved when he had to get out and crank 
his engine, surrounded by a honking, hurrying throng of 
other cars. Yes, the self-starter was an invention that did 
more than turn over the engine until it could run by its 
own mechanisms. It aided weak women to become the 
equals of male adventurers; it introduced a new line of 
accessories that brought much prosperity, and suggested 
other helpful gadgets. 


Strictly speaking, a self-starter is not an autonomous. 


machine. It will not function until a button has been 
pressed. It is in fact a substitute for a crank and a cranker, 
and vice versa. The electrical energy drawn from the bat- 
tery is applied to a device that engages a cog and does what 
erank and cranker did by leverage and muscle. The elec- 
tricity drawn from the storage battery, which all cars carry, 
is restored to the battery while the car travels. In other 
words, the owner of the machine must run his car to main- 
tain the quality of self-starting, and this means gasoline, 
oil, attention, and money. Only by way of contrast with 
muscular energy applied to a modification of the lever can 
this invention be truly a self-starter. The man at the wheel 
continues to be the real initiator of action. 

Generally speaking, and with due regard to “the mar- 
velous advances of science,” there are no self-starting 
mechanisms, except such as have the attribute of life. The 
same holds true in the realms of chemistry, despite the con- 
stantly growing number of products obtained in laboratories 
by analysis and synthesis. Somebody must press a button, 
‘or assemble the ingredients, or hitch the power to the ma- 
chine, or provide the raw material which is the source of 
energy. The possibilities of variety obtainable by the appli- 
cations of energy to form and substance are beyond count- 
ing, but always in the background is the Creator, and always 
at the position of control is that being whom God has made 
“a little lower than the angels” and in whom He has vested 
control and upon whom He has placed responsibility. The 
self-starter for automobiles is aged twenty-five years; but 
the only possessor of real autonomy is man, the inventor of 
so-called self-starters. 


Reasoning by Analogy 


Ir IS FUTILE to argue with skeptics about the existence of 
God; one can only bear witness and suggest paths of truth- 
yielding experience. In many instances, however, one can 
array evidences, some positive and some negative, from 
which a conclusion relative to God can be drawn. Design, 
purpose and power which are so evident in the world of 
nature as surely imply person as the shadow indicates light. 
The act of man whereby he refuses to follow the steps of 
his reasoning from phenomena to their cause and connec- 
tions bears witness to the higher place of the human in the 
scale of creation. The only being who can conceive man to 
be merely a machine of superior intricacy is the man who 


does the conceiving and paradoxical as it may sound, his 
act of definition is proof that he is more than a mechanism. 
One form of boasting is that by which a person raises him- 
self in self-regard by talking about the littleness of human- 
ity. It is the trick of the singer who wants to be coaxed or 
of the speaker who poses as unprepared and therefore more 
resourceful. Compared with what is of the earth, earthy, 
man is lord of creation. He is expected to be conscious of 
the superiority with which his Maker has endowed him. 
Only thus can his responsibility be understood by him. 

But possessed of such high estate and entrusted with such 
control; being a little lower than the angels by virtue of the 
“soul of life” breathed upon him, one advances to higher 
expectations. The boldest flight of human imagination is 
that which yields sight of an eternal inheritance and of 
serving God. Some people describe this as ghost-fear, 
as the delirium of fever-haunted invalids and as the lure 
put forth by the strong to reduce the weak to servitude. 
But we see no reason to rate the projection of our thoughts 
into the beyond as the exercises of the diseased or the cow- 
ardly. Quite frequently the energy of the soul gets its 
greatest impressiveness in periods of peril and crisis because 
the weights of daily routine living are cast aside and spir- 
itual freedom is at its supreme height. Pastors of experi- 
ence are deeply impressed by the attitude toward God 
which they find in aged persons and in those who for one 
reason or another “proceed to put their house in order since 
the long journey is at hand.” What the onlooker may call 
courage or preparedness is for him or her about to forsake 
the body only the soul’s expectations at the threshold of 
realization. 


Behold, Thy King Cometh 


PERHAPS WE SHOULD apologize for the employment of this 
page for a discussion of such topics as have been presented 
in this issue. Certainly some explanation is in order, and 
we offer it very frankly. We are thinking with perhaps more 
than the usual degree of routine seriousness of the arrival 
of another Advent season, of an ecclesiastical New Year’s 
Day. We believe the readers of Toe LutHeran know more 
about the principles and practises of Christianity than do 
most other people, in the church as well as outside of it. 
The subscribers to a church journal in these days are part 
of the truly reliable group in a congregation and in the 
church as a whole. It is upon this intelligently faithful com- 
pany that our Lord must and does depend for witness bear- 
ing concerning spiritual realities. It is to you, dear readers, 
that pastors must look for help and encouragement. You 
are not a majority of those enrolled as Lutherans. On the 
contrary you are decidedly a minority. In times such as 
these the few by divine multiplication of their courage and 
consecration become the power of the church. 

We must give pre-eminence to the promises of our Lord. 
in the order in which He rates their importance. We have His 
word that this means literally the seeking first of the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness. We must not be dis- 
couraged by the claim that this life and not the next one is 
to be lived now. The life that now is, owing to divine regen- 
eration and sanctification, is the life that continues. Nor 
dare we be persuaded to subordinate witness bearing to 
spiritual facts and forces to co-operation with humanitarian 
movements, not even when they are linked up with citizen- 
ship. If we who are Christians in fact as well as in name 
permit the message of salvation to be obscured or buried in 
the noise of the world, the word of the Lord will not be 
proclaimed and the people will die in their sins. In propor- 
tion to the spiritual dangers of our day is the call upon us 
from on high to make known the fact that the Kingdom of 
God is at hand. : 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“BUT PUT YE ON THE LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, AND MAKE NO PROVISION 
FOR THE FLESH, TO FULFIL THE 
LUSTS THEREOF.” 


This is an Advent message which we 
should all take to heart. Too often, alas, our 
preparation for the Christmastide is filled 
with material things. Let us then remember 
the message: “Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This will be well pleasing to Him 
Whose advent we are celebrating. 


Lo, He comes! Let all adore Him! 
Tis the God of grace and truth! 
Go! prepare the way before Him, 
Make the rugged places smooth! 
Lo, He comes, the mighty Lord! 
Great His work, and His reward. 


Let the valleys all be raiséd; 

Go, and make the crooked straight. 
Let the mountains be abaséd; 

Let all nature change its state; 
Through the desert mark a road, 
Make a highway for our God. 


Through the desert God is going, 
Through the desert waste and wild, 

Where no goodly plant is growing, 
Where no verdure ever smiled; 

But the desert shall be glad, 

And with verdure soon be clad. 


From the hills and lofty mountains 
Rivers shall be seen to flow; 
There the Lord will open fountains; 
Thence supply the plains below; 
As He passes, every land 
Shall confess His powerful hand. 
—Thomas Keily. 


THANKSGIVING 


For THy LOVE so condescending, 
For Thy grace all thought transcending, 
For the gift of life unending; 
For Thy Providential leading, 
For the voice of earnest pleading, 
For our Saviour’s interceding, 
Gracious Lord, we thank Thee. 


For the fruit of wise endeavor, 

For Thy bounties failing never, 

For the wealth that lasts forever; 

For the plains with harvests teeming, 

For earth’s treasures brightly gleaming, 

For the light upon us beaming, 
Fervently we thank Thee. 


For all true and faithful preaching, 

For all clear and helpful teaching, 

For all spirits upward reaching; 

For each truly grateful spirit, 

For each mind that sees true merit, 

For all things that we inherit, 
Gracious Lord, we thank Thee. 


For the mountains grand and hoary, 
For the sunset’s matchless glory, 
For the wealth of song and story; 
For the circles yet unbroken, 
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For affection’s lasting token, 
For each word of kindness spoken, 
Gratefully we thank Thee. 


For the robes Thy goodness weaveth, 
For the life that faith receiveth, 
For each mind that truth perceiveth, 
For Thy people’s wise decisions, 
For sublime prophetic visions, 
For success in Christian missions, 

We draw near to thank Thee. 


For all noble works completed, 

For love’s message oft repeated, 

For our friends in glory seated; 

For the harbor light that shineth, 

For sweet rest when strength declineth, 

For the home Thy love designeth, 

Gracious Lord, we thank Thee. 

—T. Watson. 


AUNT JANE’S THANKS. 
GIVING PARTY 


By Lois E. Davis 


Aunt JANE had sent out the invitations 
to her annual Thanksgiving party; and all 
of them had been accepted. Then she sat 
down to think. It was to be just a family 
party. No one outside of the charmed 
circle had been invited. And there was no 
place where a better time could be had 
than at Aunt Jane’s. 

“It seems to me,’ she thought, “that it 
is selfish for me not to do for any but my 
own this year. We have prospered during 
the last twelve months in many ways. The 
ground and orchards have yielded abund- 
antly, the poultry yard has done well, and 
we have had no sickness or deaths in the 
family. I will receive more at Sister 
Mary’s at Christmas, many times over, 
than I will give next week. “What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all His bene- 
fits toward me?” 

It was with a sober face that Aunt Jane 
looked long and earnestly into the fire and 
thought of her mercies and blessings. At 
last she exclaimed: “I have it,” and clapped 
her hands so loudly that she awakened 
Uncle Silas, who had fallen asleep over 
his pipe, while sitting in the chimney 
corner. 

“What is it, Jane? What is it? What 
have you got?” 

“Silas, you go to sleep again. I am go- 
ing down cellar.” 

But the good husband was now thor- 
oughly aroused, and in a few minutes he 
approached the cellar door and called 
down the stairs: 

“Where, are you, Jane? What are you 
doing down cellar?” 

“I am counting my pies, Silas.” 

After the pies were counted and the 
husband and wife had returned to the 
room, after fastening securely the cellar 
door, they sat down opposite each other, 
by the open fire. The wife was the first 
to speak. 

“Silas, let us have a good old-fashioned 
heart-to-heart talk tonight. It is a long 


time since we had our last one, and I feel 
like talking.” 

“Yes, Jane, but it is getting late. Isn’t 
it about time to go upstairs?” 

“It is; but this will be a short talk. The. 
case is one that calls more for action than 
words.” 

“What do you mean! Are you crazy to- 
night, Jane?” 

“IT am as far removed from it as pos- 
sible. Silas, you remember the words, ‘The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
Fa i dk 

“Certainly. I have never denied that all 
I have in reality belongs to my Maker.” 

“Then, if it belongs to Him, we are to 
use it according to His will, and not 
deviate from His commandments.” 

“Jane, you mean that the ingathering 
at the harvest season is unequally distri- 
buted over the earth, and we should give 
a portion of the increase of our land to 
others at this time?” 

“You have guessed rightly. Have you 
counted your barrels of apples yet?” 

“No, but there are many of them. I 
could spare a few of them.” 

“The widow Shepard has five young 
children, and not much to bring them up 
on. You have not forgotten how we loved 
and ate apples in our childhood days, 
Silas?” 

“No, indeed. I will’ send the widow a 
barrel of winter apples, and one of wind- 
falls. Become acquainted with other cases 
where there is not a sufficiency, and we 
will do the best that we can for them.” 

The evening before Thanksgiving was a 
busy one for Aunt Jane. Uncle Silas had 
promised to deliver as many packages as 
he found ready for distribution in the 
pantry Thanksgiving morning and Aunt 
Jane had availed herself of his willingness 
to help, and had placed herself in close 
touch with many needy cases. 

“The children will help you, Silas,” she 
said. “They will need something to do.” 

“I try to be an honest man, Jane. Return 
to the Lord whatever is His due, and be 
grateful for the opportunity to do so.” 

Rising as early in the morning as it was 
proper for a person of her age, Mrs. Pren- 
tice and her husband had a talk together 
before they began their work for the day. 

“Now, Silas, we must make a special ef- 
fort to do right today, for the friends who 
will be with us will be influenced by the 
course we pursue. We must not forget the 
long-time custom and habit of going to 
church in the morning, and one or both 
of us must find our way to the old pew. 
Perhaps some of the young people will 
enjoy going with you.” i 

“Certainly, Mother, certainly. And after 
I have carried the packages around I will 
get ready. It is very important that our 
family should be represented at the 
Thanksgiving service.” 

The homecoming friends received a joy- 
ous welcome the next morning by both 
heads of the family, and in this respect 
Mr. Prentice exceeded. He immediately, 
seconded by his thrifty wife, set about 
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making up a party to accompany him to 
meeting. So successful was he in his un- 
dertaking that when the time came for 
the minister to announce the singing of 
the first hymn, there were no vacant seats 
in the Prentice pew. 

Those remaining at home, who had come 
to spend Thanksgiving with uncle and 
aunt, grandpa and grandma, did not for- 
get the old-time spirit of helpfulness, and 
went to work to prepare the turkey and 
tongue and ham and side dishes, and a 
little later the dessert. Of all these there 
was an ample sufficiency to meet any large 
or sudden demand. It was with evident 
pleasure that each guest sat down to the 
table at the dinner hour. To the astonish- 
ment of his wife, Mr. Prentice took home 
with him the minister and his wife, and 
two of the deacons, and their wives. 

“Why, Pa! how did you happen’ to do 
such a thing?” exclaimed the hostess, after 
she had led him outside of the kitchen 
door. 

“They had no visitors to spend the day 
with them, and I thought they might be 
lonesome,” said the one who had broken 
in upon the usual routine of the Thanks- 
giving party. 

“You did just right. There is enough and 
to spare. And we will view the deed with 
satisfaction when we sit down to review 
the events of the day.” . 

They were good listeners as well as good 
talkers, those happy people who had laid 
aside their work and their cares, to sit 
down at that Thanksgiving dinner. A gen- 
erous flow of conversation enlivened and 
prolonged the time spent in eating and 
brought into close contact minds of dif- 
ferent mold and culture. Opinions and 
beliefs were stated, analyzed, and crit- 
icized. The society was delightful, the 
dinner all that could be desired. When 
the company adjourned to the parlor and 
sitting room the minister and deacons, with 
their wives, went to their homes, while the 
others employed their time in innocent 
and harmless pleasure and amusements. 

The day wore away, and the last guest 
had departed. Mr. and Mrs. Prentice were 
again alone and seated opposite each other 
by the sitting room fire. It was evening. 
Clouds were in the sky and the snow was 
falling. 

“We have had a good day, Jane,” said 
the husband, as they drew closer together. 

“Yes; what was the text this morning?” 

““Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is within me, bless His holy name.’” 

Mrs. Prentice rose from her seat and 
went to the piano, almost discarded by 
reason of its age, and opened it. And the 
two, companions of many years, sang to- 
gether: : 

“Praise God from Whom all blessings low, 
Praise Him all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

—Source Unknown. 


SMILES 
An Ode 


I pon’t KNOw how to spell real well 
But this one thing I know: 

That Debt is just a little word 
Beginning with an Owe. —H.W S. 
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IN THE OLD LADIES’ HOME 


“THANKSGIVIN’ Day tomorrow? So it is. 
Why, dearie me, how fast the days go 
by! ; 
For all, in passing, days and nights seem 
long, 
Yet looking back it seems that they 
must fly. 


“Ah! holidays like these stir memories up 
Of other days lost in the happy past, 
Of quiet homes where friends were wont 

to meet, 
Of joy and blessedness too great to last. 


“We'll have a feast tomorrow—cranb’ry 
sauce, 
Turkeys, and pies, and fruit, a full sup- 
ply; 
But ’twill not taste so good as when we 
cooked 
Thanksgiving dinners in the years gone 
by. 


“Oh, it is hard to outlive all one’s own— 
Friends, home and means—and to be 
shorn of strength, 
To wait, a helpless burden, on life’s shore, 
Until we hear the ‘boatman’s oars’ at 
length. 


“But looking back along these eighty years, 
I now can trace the Master’s loving 
care; 
He took my treasures so my heart to win, 
And with the crosses gave the strength 
to bear. 


“For this dear refuge I give daily thanks; 
God bless the ones whose hearts and 
means provide 
Such shelter for the helpless, aged ones! 
And may the gates of heaven for them 
swing wide!” —Lillian Grey. 


THANKSGIVING SURPRISE 


JOYCE CAME RUNNING into the house. “Oh, 
Mother, look,” she said, “I bought this lit- 
tle doll for Adaline and I am going to make 
some clothes for it for a Thanksgiving Day 
surprise.” 

Adaline had been sick for a long time 
and all the girls tried to do things for her 
to keep her amused now that she was get- 
ting better and could sit up. 

Joyce ran upstairs and got out the piece- 
bag. “I’m glad I got a small one,” she said. 
“T can use some of these lovely little pieces 
of silk. I’ll have to press them out.” 

So she picked out what she wanted to 
make dresses and coats and went down- 
stairs and pressed them out carefully. “Oh, 
this is going to be so much fun,” she said. 

Then she went back to her room and 
began to plan and cut. Again she thought 
of how much fun she was having. “This 
is the best part of it,” she said. “It is more 
fun to dress it than to play with it.” 

Then she began to think of what she 
had said. “It is more fun to dress it than 
to play with it. She was having the most 
fun because she was doing the dressing. 

“That is hardly fair,” she thought to her- 
self. “But what can I do about it? The 
doll must have some clothes.” 

She sat looking at the pieces that she 
had laid out to cut. “Oh, I know,” she said; 
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“Tll get everything ready and take it to 
Adaline and she can make the dresses.” 

So she did everything up and hurried 
over to see Adaline. 

“Oh, I am so glad you came,” Adaline 
said. “I was so lonely. I just haven’t a 
thing to do. I get tired of reading all the 
time,” especially on Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Well, I brought you something to do,” 
Joyce said. 

Adaline opened the package. Then she 
gave a little cry. “Oh, Joyce, how did you 
ever think of such a thing. Look at all 
these beautiful pieces. They are all pressed 
out ready to cut. My, I am glad you did 
not make the clothes. That is the best part 
of it, having something to do.” 

Joyce remembered how near she came to 
doing the best part of it herself and she 
saw that sick people liked to have some- 
thing to do rather than to have someone 
doing something for them all the time. 

“I am going to remember that,” she said, 
“the next time I want to do something for 
a sick person.”—Florence Isaacson. 


THOUGHTLESS PERSONS 
DAMAGE WIRES 


THOUGHTLESS youths and adults, roving, 
picnicking and hunting in the less thickly 
populated sections of the United States, 
damage pole lines to the extent of many 
thousands of dollars. Such persons should 
have their attention called to the damage 
they are doing to wires carrying tele- 
graphed communications. 

Irresponsible persons, who use their guns 
to shoot at almost any fixed object. There 
were 2,370 insulators broken, thirty-two 
wires shot down and four cables damaged 
by bullets in a short time. 

The experienced type of hunter does 
very little casual or practice firing, so the 
rate of damage is about the same in sum- 
mer when there is no hunting season as 
during the season. The rate of damage de- 
clines in winter when snow and bad 
weather make outdoor tramping more dif- 
ficult— Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“PumpPKIN Pir. Pumpkin pie is best 
made of a dry, fine grained pumpkin stewed 
and pressed through a colander. To a half 
pint add a pint of rich milk or cream, two 
eggs well beaten, and granulated sugar to 
make it quite sweet. Some persons like 
the addition of a little molasses, cinnamon 
and ginger. A straight up and down pie 
dish two inches deep is best. Bake slowly, 
as it should be firm when done.” 


ZEAL IS THAT pure and heavenly flame, 
The fire of love supplies; 
While that which often bears the name 
Is self in a disguise. 
—Thomas Moore, 1779-1852. 


KEEP SILENCE sometimes upon subjects 
which you are known to be judge of. So 
your silence, where you are ignorant, will 
not discover you—James Burgh, 1714-1775. 
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SOUND COUNSEL 


Paul Gives Timothy Counsel We Need and Can Use 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Tim. 6: 6-16; II Tim. 4: 16-18. Sunday School Lesson for December 6 


CounseEt is the fruit of wisdom, a result 
of long deliberation. It pertains to weighty 
situations. It passes from one who knows 
from mature experience to one who wants 
to know, who feels the need of knowing. 
Thus it was that Paul gave counsel to 
young Timothy, who evidently felt the 
need of it and welcomed it. These bits 
of counsel were designed to meet cer- 
tain situations in Ephesus, where Timothy 
was pastor. The false teachings there had 
started wrong conceptions of Christian life, 
Some had thought of godliness as a source 
of material.gain, as a means of getting rich. 
The logical outcome would be the degrad- 
ing of religious living to a mechanical pro- 
cedure so as to accumulate wealth. Tim- 
othy had this to contend against. He had 
to safeguard himself from falling into the 
same error, and to prove himself a worthy 
follower of Christ Whom he proclaimed. 
There are four of these bits of counsel 
from Paul to Timothy. We need all of 
them today. We can put all of them to 
good use, if we will. 


Develop the Best 


Growth in godliness means the develop- 
ment of the best that is in us. Godliness 
is indeed a great gain if we find ourselves 
contented with being godly. There is no 
need for anything to be added to make for 
contentment. If we understand and appre- 
ciate it as we should, then godliness gives 
us contentment. No money can add to this 
contentment. Money is incidental to life. 
We came without it, and we will go with- 
out it. We could bring no money with us 
when we were born; we can take none 
with us when we die. Yet we are prone 
to emphasize the getting of money, even 
to the degree of centering life around it. 
Anxiety to accumulate wealth tends to 
deaden the sense of discrimination against 
wrong methods of getting wealth. Men give 
themselves to foolish and hurtful lusts in 
their zealous quest for riches. The best in 
them is suppressed, often supplanted by 
the ways of greed. It is love of money 
that drives men to sinful means of acquir- 
ing it. Money stands for all that is mate- 
rial. A baffling problem for many Chris- 
tians is how to hold down the love of 
‘money and hold up the desire to develop 
the best that is in them. 


Contend for the Faith 


Timothy, a professing Christian, a min- 
ister of the Gospel, was a man of God in 
his community. He was there to contend 
for the faith, to strive for its purity and 
power among his people. To “fight the 
good fight of faith” meant being a con- 
tender in the games, to whom people 
looked for right living and unwavering ef- 
fort to reach the goal. To contend for the 
faith has always been a requirement for 
Christ’s followers. Nothing is to deflect 
them from striving to win. The faith is 
something worth contending for. This is 
the faith openly professed when taking the 


vows of church membership; it is the “rea- 
son annexed” to the contender for and 
the defender of the faith. Such contending 
for the faith would not be without cost, 
but, as Paul expected Timothy to pay that 
cost, so is every Christian expected to do. 
Most of us need this Pauline counsel to 
allow nothing to prevent us from contend- 
ing for the faith. 


Meet Obligations 


All the counsels of Paul to Timothy as 
a minister were summed up and spoken of 
as “this commandment.” Timothy had an 
obligation to meet, since he was set apart 
for this ministry. His life was to be spot- 
less. Never was he to tolerate anything in 
his conduct that would make him deserve 
rebuke. An argument used by Paul was 
that the Lord Jesus Christ was to return, 
and this fact added to the seriousness of 


Timothy’s faithfulness in meeting every ~ 


obligation of his ministry. Do we need that 
counsel? Each Christian has taken vows 
publicly, whereby he has assumed obliga- 
tions which-it would be a disgrace for him 
not to meet. He wants to meet them; he is 
expected to meet them, not only by his 
church and his community, but also by 
Christ. A commandment, summing up 
every obligation of Christian living, is the 
Christian’s to keep. This commandment he 
must keep, or he fails to meet his obliga- 
tion. Putting this matter into the routine 
of life is necessary; it dare not be forgot- 
ten or shunted aside. Ultimately he must 
stand before Christ to be judged as to 
whether or not he met his obligations. 
This is universally true since with God 
there is no respect of persons. 


Trust the Lord 
Paul’s final counsel to Timothy was sent 


from prison not long before his death. It 
was an appeal to him to trust in God un- 
der all conditions. From his own experi- 


THINK OF THESE 


Finpine contentment in godliness tends 
to make us satisfied with our station in life. 


No curse inheres in money; the curse 


-comes from greed for it and wicked use 


of it. 


Paul felt that his lifetime of struggle for 
the faith was amply rewarded. 


The Christian’s highest privilege is to 
ally himself with the cause of Christ. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Goals of a Good Life. I Tim. 6: 6-16. 

T. The Lord Delivers. II bias a 16-18. 

W. Faithful to the End. I Tim. 4: 3-8. 

Th. Moses Counsels Courage. Deut. 31: 1-8. 

F. ‘We Will Serve the Lord.” AP Tape 24: 14-18. 
Sat. The Promised Home. John 14: 1-4, 

S. The Lord Our Keeper. Ps. 121. 


“been wanting all our days. 
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ence Paul presented the wisdom and gain 
of trusting in the Lord. The Lord had not 
failed Paul, though men forsook him. Tim- 
othy was to trust the Lord with confidence; 
Paul vouched for this. The Lord’s purpose 
in standing by Paul was to strengthen and 
encourage him to proclaim the Gospel to 
“all the Gentiles.” Timothy’s work was 
similar to Paul’s. He, too, needed to trust 
the Lord. He, too, would face dangers, 
even death, and would long for assurance 
that the Lord would stand by him. This 
assurance Paul could give out of his own 
experience. He endeavored to show Tim- 
othy the worth of trusting the Lord. As 
Christians we, too, want just this kind of 
assurance. 

Here we are, living in our day and meet- 
ing trials, dangers, and discouragements. 
We want to get through, discharging our 
full duty and serving Christ acceptably. 
Let us ponder over these counsels of Paul 
to Timothy, assured, as we well may be, 
that they are as new and useful for us as 
though they had just been spoken. Develop 
our best, contend for the faith, meet our 
obligations, trust in the Lord—following 
these counsels will go far in making and 
keeping us what is expected of us as pro- 
fessing Christians. 


A SECURITY PLAN 

A SECURITY PLAN is what all of us have 
The child 
wants it, and discovers it in the unfailing 
provision made by his parents. The youth 
demand it and think they find it when 
they are well anchored in a job or position 
that promises promotion and permanent 
employment. The business man wants it 
and safeguards his business as well as he 
can so that he sets up a business and con- 
ducts it in order that it can withstand un- 
expected storms and ultimately afford him 
adequate profit to provide for all his needs. 

The Bible has some suggestions about 
security, both for now and for the here- 
after. One wise writer long ago put in the 
Bible his observation: “I have been young 
and now I am old, yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken or his children begging 
bread.” That was his formula for security. 
His emphasis is on righteousness. Jesus 
talked about doing the Father’s will, rather 
than calling Him Lord. That calls for a 
service that is always in harmony with 
God’s will. Paul wrote about justification 
by faith, and James about proving faith 
by works, In other words what we are 
must back up what we do. The two go 
together in making provisions for security. 

It is true that none of these writers lived 
in this “modern mess,” but they lived, ob- 
served a human nature that has not 


changed with the passing centuries, and | 


discovered basic principles for a safe life. 
We say that these things cannot be applied 
to our day. Of course they cannot as our 
day now is. The barriers to an adoption 
of the simple principles of righteousness, 
justice, unselfishness, and fair dealing seem 
insurmountable. But there is a fine old 


slogan that tells a half-truth when it says, _ 


“Wait and hope.” But to this must be 
added something like, “Do with your 
might what your hand findeth to do”; and 
still more, “Work heartily, as unto the 
Lord, and not unto men,” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


HYMNS IN WORSHIP 


Cotossians 3: 16 


Tue LuTHerAN CuHuRcH is a _ singing 
church. One of the most powerful weapons 
used by Luther and his fellow reformers 
in their assault on Rome, was congrega- 
tional singing. Hymn singing encouraged 
the people to share in the services. In the 
Roman services the people came to a 
pageant of worship. They were like the 
audience at a theatre. The priests and 
choirs participated in the service and the 
people generally looked on. The center of 
the whole Roman system was the celebra- 
tion of the mass. The worshipers looked 
upon the drama of the crucifixion, enacted 
in imagination before them. It seemed to 
the devout as though Christ was being 
crucified before them once more, each 
time they attended the mass. There was 
no sense of sharing in the service such as 
the Protestant worshiper feels in the Holy 
Communion. So with the whole program 
of worship in the Roman Church. 

Luther taught “the priesthood of all be- 
lievers.” In this principle he sought to 
break down the professionalism that had 
claimed the worship services of the church. 
Every believer could come directly to God. 
Every worshiper could share in the ex- 
pression of love and loyalty to Christ. 
Luther wrote hymns, published hymn 
books, and encouraged popular singing 
as a means by which he could secure his 
purposes. As one writes, “Luther wrote 
hymns for his people, that God might speak 
directly to them in His Word and that they 
might directly answer Him in their hymns.” 


The History of Hymn Singing 

Hymns have voiced “the spiritual experi- 
ence of the human race through all the 
ages.” Among all the races that adapted 
hymn singing to their worship the He- 
brews have led. Other races dedicated 
their poetry to many interests. The He- 
brews never developed a poetry apart 
from their adoration of God. Our Bible 
records many great hymns. Think of the 
hymns that are suggested by the following 
Names—Moses and Miriam (Exodus 15); 
Deborah and Barak (Judges 5); Hannah 
(I Samuel 2); David (II Samuel 1, 3, 22, 
23, and his Psalms). We are told that 
David organized a choir, instrumental and 
vocal of over 4,000, recruited from the 
Levites. Solomon (his Psalms); Elizabeth, 
Mary and Zacharias (Luke 1); Simeon 
(Luke 2). Many other references will add 
to the examples of hymn singing in the 
Bible. Jesus and His disciples were ac- 
customed to sing hymns (Matthew 26: 30), 
and the early church continued the cus- 
tom (Ephesians 5: 19; Colossians 3: 16). 

The history of hymn singing in the 
church is not so clearly marked in its first 
centuries. The title, “The father of Chris- 
tian hymnody,” is usually given to St. 
Hilary, who died in 368. St. Ambrose, who 
died in 397, followed in the direction he 


had set, and Gregory the Great, Pope 590-. 


604, popularized the use of music in cathe- 


dral services. Hucbald, a Flanders monk, 
who died in 930, perfected a written music. 
The use of this music was called “Hearing 
with the eyes and seeing with the ears.” 
Our present musical scale was invented by 
Guido in 1024. Such variety had crept 
into the style of music composed for church 
services that the Council of Trent provided 
for a Musical Council to reform church 
music. Palestrina, who died in 1594, set the 
more modern note in the use of hymns 
and, though a Romanist, must have had 
some secret satisfaction in the way hymn 
singing was popularized in the Reforma- 
tion. Thomas Tallis may be called the 
father of our English hymns. The begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century saw the 
triumph of hymn singing in the English- 
speaking church. So has hymn singing 


come down to our day. A study of our . 


Common Service Book will discover the 
names of hundreds of those who have pro- 
vided our rich musical heritage. 


Participation 

Let us never forget that the hymns are 
our opportunity to share in the worship. 
Choirs are not intended to replace the 
singing of the congregation. If we cannot 
sing well, we can read the words of the 
hymns and share in their sentiment. Many 
of them are beautiful prayers, saying what 
is in our hearts but is so hard to express. 
Inattention is irreverence. The various 
parts: of the service are sometimes de- 
scribed as follows: “God speaks to us. One 
speaks to us in the name of God. We speak 
to God.” In the responses, sung and said, 
in the Common Service, we are speaking 
to God. In the hymns again we have this 
glorious privilege of speaking to Him. We 
should eagerly share it. 

In selecting hymns for a worship service 
care should be exercised that the hymns 
are singable. They dare not be pitched too 
high. -Music must be suited to words. 
Hymns must not be so long that the aver- 
age singer cannot easily sustain his inter- 
est as well as his singing voice. Large con- 
gregations, well led by organ and choir, 
can sing more difficult hymns than smaller 
groups. 

Themes 

There should be unity in every program 
of worship. There may be room for a 
“Favorite Hymn Program” now and then, 
but in that case the word “favorite” is the 
key to the selection of hymns. Every 
hymn book carries an index which clas- 
sifies the hymns. It ought to be a very 
simple task to select hymns that enforce 
the theme of the program. Pastors usually 
select the hymns with their sermons in 
mind, or with a thought for the season of 
the Church Year. A Lenten hymn would 
not be suitable for a Christmas program. 
It is just as absurd to select hymns for 
any service that do not support the theme. 

It is also wise to select the hymns with 
the character of the group in mind. Some 
hymns would be entirely helpful in a pro- 
gram at an Old Folks’ Home, that would 
be quite out of harmony in a young peo- 


ple’s meeting. Special thought is required 
in selecting hymns for children to sing. 
Care is usually given in the selection of 
scripture passages within the understand- 
ing of children. But frequently the same 
program will carry hymns that are entirely 
out of the range of their vocabularies and 
experience. 


Good Hymns 


In a little text entitled, “Leaders of 
Young People,” the author, Frank Wade 
Smith, offers the following suggestive 
paragraph. Some questions are included 
that could be helpful to this group in crit- 
icizing the selection and use of hymns. 
“Melody itself, unaccompanied by words, 
has a way of producing emotions. When 
we associate words and melody, we in- 
crease the emotion-producing qualities 
of music. Then we suggest with words 
definite pictures or images or ideas that 
‘stir us’ to feel in certain ways. Because 
this is so we are under obligation to pay 
particular attention to the words of the 
hymns used. Do they suggest wholesome 
and true pictures of images or ideas? Is 
their teaching in line with what we are 
teaching in our class or study sessions? 
Are the main ideas of a nature and quality 
that meets the needs of today? Or are they 
quite literally ‘old-time hymns’? Is there 
sense in the words? Try reading some of 
the more popular ‘gospel songs’ to discover 
their poetry and reason. Are the tunes 
really musical or just jingles?” 

There are good hymn books from non- 
Lutheran sources, but the safest plan for 
every group in our church would be to 
select a hymn book that has been published 
under Lutheran direction. Many church 
schools have chosen trashy hymnals for 
no other reason than their cost. As in 
everything else, “you pay for what you 
get” when you purchase a hymnal. The 
Parish School Hymnal, we believe, is the 
very best selection for our Lutheran young 
people’s program. Lighter hymns have 
been included than could be used in 
church services. With them are many of 
the great hymns of the church. There is 
enough variety for every legitimate taste. 
Jazzy hymns in church school or Luther 
League are a very unsatisfactory prepara- 
tion for genuine participation in the serv- 
ices of the church. 

There is danger in hymn singing. We 
must not sing the words from the lips 
alone. They must come from the heart. 
John Sebastian Bach, our greatest Lu- 
theran composer, speaking of church 
music, wrote, “Its final cause is none other 
than this, that it ministers solely to the 
honor of God and the refreshment of the 
spirit, whereof, if one takes not heed, it 
is no proper music, but devilish din and 
discord.” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 6. 
The month is given over to Hymn Studies. 
Discussion of the use of music in your 
League programs would be helpful. Your 
program should result in a better selection 
and use of hymns in coming programs. 
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Preaching Christ in Corinth 


By Klaas Jacob Stratemeier. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘Any volume which can urge ministers 
or teachers to center on expository meth- 
ods of presentation deserves the serious 
consideration of all Biblical students. To- 
day’s preaching has too little of “Thus 
saith the Lord.” Messages are full of the 
vagaries of the social control of life and 
not enough of hurling people upon God 
and the cross and the fact of a possible 
glorious immortality through the resur- 
rection of our Lord. 

“Preaching Christ in Corinth” again 
brings to mind the fact that the greatest 
preaching has been expository methods of 
presentation. So to preach means labor 
and study and prayer, and not the sudden 
ebullition on some moral thought as “Be 
good, Johnny, and you will go to heaven.” 
Great preaching is not to take a text, 
evolve a theme and then forget the text. 
Dr. Stratemeier well says in his introduc- 
tion, “Our topical preaching has left the 
preacher barren and the man in the pew 
empty.”. The world’s greatest presentation 
of the eternal purposes has come through 
the explanation of the inspired Word. The 
author in this volume ably shows how rich 
one’s preaching may be if he will hew to 
the line and be true to the purpose. I Cor- 
inthians is presented in sermon outiines 
with exegetical and homiletical insight 
which are a joy to peruse. 

Each chapter of I Corinthians is given 
a sermon development with Chapter Three 
having two sermon outlines and Chapters 
One and Fifteen, three each. Any minister 
or teacher presenting I Corinthians can 
find a background and a help for the de- 
velopment of almost any text found in St. 
Paul’s letter to the Church at Corinth. 
There were many delicate problems in that 
church, and Dr. Stratemeier shows how 
fearlessly and helpfully St. Paul meets 
every issue. In fact, thus to know I Corin- 
thians is great encouragement to any min- 
ister. Out of the troubles of the church in 
that wicked city, we see that I and II Cor- 
inthians were inspired; out of the many 
difficulties there we see Corinthians 15; and 
out of St. Paul’s discouragement we see 
emerge the immortal Chapter 13. 

We would not lead anyone to believe 
that the volume is complete. It is not iarge 
enough for that. It is a suggestive treat- 
ment of the problems of the early church 
as presented in I Corinthians. We feel that 
some of the sermon outlines could be im- 
proved upon. After all, sermon outiines 
are mental nails to hold scriptural truths. 
Some points could be more fully treated, 
or the study given could be centered more 
on some essentials. The first sermon on 
fellowship could be improved by more 
stress on verse nine, which emphasizes the 
fact of fellowship through God’s Son. We 
need that emphasis today if world fellow- 
ship is to come. We are brothers in Christ 
Jesus. Yet we do rejoice that in Chapter 
Two the emphasis is placed on the idea 
that St. Paul found that man’s wisdom, 
which he catered to at Athens, was. not 


enough, so he determined to know nothing 
among those in Corinth “save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” Throughout the world 
the struggling church is learning that 
man’s salvation is “Christ crucified.” 

So here and there in this volume of lim- 
ited scope one might find a basis for slight 
disagreement. However, the big things, as 
the Cross, the Crucifixion, and the Resur- 
rection vitally stand forth. In fact, Dr. 
Stratemeier’s treatment of the fifteenth 
chapter is alone worth the price of the 
volume. His quotations and references 
make it also quite valuable.. We look for 
more such volumes from his pen. Anyone 
who can today drive the ministry to the 
Bible and its adequate presentation and 
do it with evangelical zeal and insight is 
a friend of God and the ministry and men. 
This Dr. Stratemeier does in “Preaching 
Christ in Corinth.” G. E. Swoyver. 


Stories of Hymns We Love 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin. John Rudin 
and Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pages 88. 
Price, $1.00. 


For information concerning favorite 
hymns and favorite friends we are always 
grateful. This small volume of eighty-eight 
pages which has been charmingly written 
by Cecilia Margaret Rudin has a style all 
its own, and is therefore worth having by 
those who gather descriptions of sacred 
poems. 

The volume begins with the story of 
Luther’s poem for Christmas: “Away in a 
manger, no crib for his bed.” The writing 
of these verses is joined with comments 
on the establishment of congregational 
singing by the Reformation, with refer- 
ence to Luther’s love for music and love 
for children. This is the first of seventeen 
hymns that are treated by the authoress. 

The amount of auxiliary information that 
is given in the chapters required by the 
several hymns is indicated by the fact that 
the index contains more than one hun- 
dred names of writers of hymns and com- 
posers of melodies. 

The book is attractively published in 
good print and in a convenient size. 

N. R. MELHorN. 


Wish for Tomorrow 


By Ethel Owen. Published by Robert 
Speller, New York. Price, $2.00. 


A first novel by this author of “The Blue 
Highway,” “A Book of Original Parties,” 
and several other books. The characters, 
young men and young women, are likable 
and intetresting, the romances run along 
rather smoothly, and there is quite enough 
action to the story to hold the interest. 
It is a book that can certainly be recom- 
mended for young people and is written 
in a style suited to them. M. G. Horn. 


Books reviewed can be procured from 
the United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


A Subscription to 


LIGHT FOR TODAY 


A Monthly for Dai'y Devotional Use 


Published under the direction of the 
Common Service Book Committee 
Price, 40 cents a year in advance; 10 or more 
copies to one address @ 24 cents a year. ; 

To Canada—50 cen‘s a year in advance; 10 
or more copies to one address @ 27 cents 
a year. 


Single copy, 5 cents. 


NOTE THE NEW PRICES 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
and 


A COMMENTARY ON THE 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by Herbert C. Alleman 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


NEW TESTAMENT 


-COMMENTAR® 


The New Testament Commentary will 
prove useful to pastor, teacher and general 
reader: to everyone who studies devoutly the 
New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Cloth Bound. 720 Pages. $3.00 a copy. 


Our Annual Help on the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons 


THE LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


Cloth. Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in 
quantities of five or more at $1.40, delivery 
extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
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PREACHING MISSION IN 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


(Continued from page 2) 


theran Church ir. this group. His two talks 
were on a par with the messages brought 
by the other leading preachers. He held 
the careful attention of hundreds of 
preachers by his masterly talk on the min- 
istry. A man must be a preacher first, if 
he wishes to serve Christ. Again, he must 
study, he must be born of the Spirit, and 
must love his parish. He closed with an 
appeal for evangelism, telling the story of 
one of our pastors who brought one boy 
to Christ, and that boy brought twelve 
others, doing more than some of the lead- 
ing members have done in a lifetime. 
Everyone was deeply moved by this mes- 
sage. His address on “Conviction,” right 
and wrong, is a message that will always 
be remembered. He told of how an Amer- 
ican friend of his was struck in the face 
in Germany, because he would not salute 
the Nazi flag, an example of patriotic 
fervor, and then made his fine analogy of 
what true conviction for Jesus Christ 
should mean. 


Our Sure Defense 


Bishop Robert Nelson Spencer, bishop of 
Western Missouri, of the Episcopal Church, 
was a man with a moving message. “We 
have an advocate, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who defends us against all odds.” He paid 
a glowing tribute to the founder of Prot- 
estantism, to a Salvation Army lassie in 
Manchester, England, who a number of 
years ago was arrested for obstructing 
traffic in the streets. When she was put on 
trial, she answered the judge, “Yes, your 
honor, I am guilty of obstructing people 
on the road to death.” The judge came 
down from his bench, stood by her side, 
and it was a new day for the Salvation 
Army. For twenty-one years, this man 
was a pastor in the heart of Kansas City, 
and he is predominantly a city preacher. 
He made the ardent plea that the city 
must be kept for God. Your correspondent 
presided at one of the meetings, and stood 
beside the Bishop after one of the services. 
A minister came to him, and brought a 
message from one of the leading women 
of his church, and community. A number 
of years ago, when in Kansas City, she 
had gone the way of the world and for- 
gotten Christ, and this woman told the 
secret of her heart to her preacher, to be 
conveyed to Bishop Spencer. She had lost 
hold on herself in a great city, and was 
going out for a night of pleasure and sin, 
when a companion said, “Let’s stop in this 
church for a minute before we go.” That 
night a soul was turned to Christ. She did 
not fulfill her engagement after attending 
the Bishop’s church, and she became a 
Christlike character. The incident was 
never revealed until this day. It was then 
that the good Bishop turned around to the 
pastor who told him this incident, and 
said, “Brother, such is the glory of preach- 
ing. Some day Christ alone will reveal to 
us the power of the Word of God.” 

Dr. George E. Buttrick of New York, 
finished his work with the Mission in this 
city, having given one hundred eleven ad- 
dresses in three weeks. We are wondering 
what the man does with his spare time. 
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He is one of the great preachers of modern 
times. Thin as a rail, very nervous, like a 
race horse ready for the wire. No one can 
listen to a man like that and not know 
that the Holy Spirit is working through 
him. He told how he went to Gettysburg 
to pay tribute to the immortal Lincoln, 
and when he went into our own seminary, 
and saw there a reproduction of daVinci’s 
“Last Supper,” the everlasting Christ 
moved him to the point that all political 
leaders could even be forgotten on such 
sacred ground. We liked Dr. Buttrick be- 
cause he gave us so much of himself. 

Daniel Webster Kurtz of Chicago, one 
of the better-known western men, once 
again held the heart of a Des Moines au- 
dience. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, not as your mother, not as your 
father, not as your wife, you would get 
in trouble if you did that, but as yourself, 
in the spirit of fairness.” Womanhood is 
the basis of civilization in the home. Two- 
thirds of the teachers in our Sunday 
schools are women, eighty-five per cent of 
the teachers in public schools are women. 
They hold in their hands the guiding of 
A cat matures in three months, a 
child in twenty-four years. The high-water 
mark of conversion is at sixteen years, 
after thirty only one in a thousand comes 
to Christ. Most criminals are between fif- 
teen and twenty years of age. 

E. Stanley Jones, in his message, “All 
Things Are Ours,” perhaps reached the 
high-water mark of the Mission. After 
years of preaching and meeting all types 
of leadership throughout the world, he is 
convinced that ninety-nine per cent of the 
problems of life are moral difficulties; in 
other words, it is a heart problem, and 
not an intellectual one, that is troubling 
the world. We like the spirit of this man. 


Enjoyed by Preachers 

Without exception, the most colorful 
man with the Mission was Merton Rice, 
who for twenty-seven years, has been the 
preacher of the Metropolitan Temple Meth- 
odist Church in Detroit. To the preachers 
he spoke on the “Five P’s,” the place, the 
product, the personality, the passion, and 
the prophet Every sermon is an exposure. 
God pity you if you don’t make an impres- 
sion for Christ. The pulpit is the poorest 
place in the world for a man to hide. 
Buddha ran away from the problems of 
life, Jesus faced them. Such is the dif- 
ference in leadership. His address on “The 
Man with a Hope” was characteristic of 
the man. His illustration of John Irwin, 
one of his parishioners whom he visited 
one winter night, thirty below zero, dying, 
brings to us the practical ministry of this 
man. Irwin was the keeper of a lighthouse. 
Forty years out on Lake Michigan, and 
now he had come to the end of the jour- 
ney. Three times that night he made a 
superhuman effort to arise and asked this 
question, “Is the light burning?” “Is the 
light burning?” and then he made his ap- 
plication by saying, that it makes him sick 
to read the reports of insurance companies, 
stating that preachers make the best risks. 
Is our light burning for Christ? And, are 
our lives burning out for Him? The ques- 
tion is, “Is your light burning for Christ?” 

We have not one complaint to make, we 
have found nothing but inspiration from 
beginning to end. Great throngs, rapt at- 
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tention. The “Preaching Mission” has come 
and gone, but we feel that its influence 
will extend into God’s eternities. Yes, we 
were pleased with the Preaching Mission, 
and we trust that if ever again such a 
Mission is conducted, that once more our 
church shall have a representative with it. 


PREACHING MISSION IN 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Reported by the Rev. E. J. Johnson 


THIS FALL has witnessed an unusual ac- 
tivity in Northern Illinois. It has been the 
active interest in and support of the Nat- 
ional Preaching Mission. To many this was 
a new departure, and they were just a lit- 
tle hesitant to respond, but after having 
the assurance that it was an undertaking 
in the Lord’s name, and that we could well 
ask for His blessing, the fold of supporters 
began to grow. These services began in 
Freeport on October 26, when Bishop An- 
derson of Boston spoke to the preachers 
in the morning and church workers in the 
evening. We were deeply impressed with 
the evangelical note of his message, and 
he very graciously paid tribute to the Lu- 
theran Church that had followed the 
teaching of Holy Scripture for over four 
hundred years, especially the teachings of 
individual liberty, and justification by 
faith, as set forth by Luther. 

The following two days the Lutheran 
Church of Polo was host to folks from 
Ogle, Stephenson and Carroll counties in 
a Preaching Mission. The speakers were: 
Dr. F. W. Otterbein, pastor of North Aus- 
tin Lutheran Church, Chicago, who spoke 
on “This Great Business of Preaching” and 
“The Responsibility of Women for a Chris- 
tian World.” Dr. J. A. Garber of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Iowa, who spoke on 
“Evangelistic Preaching” and. “Personal 
Witnessing for Christ.” Dr. L. F. W. Lese- 
mann of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill., who spoke on “Evangelistic Pas- 
toral Visitation” and “Prayer.” Then Dr. 
Garber concluded with “Responsibility for 
a Christian World Through Christian Ed- 
ucation.” 

Here are some of the things which we 
got out of it as contributed by those 
present: 

A new appreciation for the spiritual 
things in life. 

A fuller appreciation of a personal ap- 
plication of the Gospel. 

A reconsecration of our own lives that 
we may lead others to Christ. 

A greater use of the Bible. 

A deeper passion to save the lost. 

A strengthening of the family life through 
worship in the home. 

On the twenty-ninth and thirtieth of 
October a similar Preaching Mission was 
held in the Methodist Church in Dixon, 
and the results were most gratifying. Then 
Freeport has held various Preaching Mis- 
sion services through pulpit exchange. 
Rockford has also had such services. On 
November 21 Forreston had the oppor- 
tunity to have two men from the National 
Preaching Mission: Dr. Henry Louis Hen- 
riod of Geneva, Switzerland, and Dr. Ivan 
Lee Holt of St. Louis, Mo. All this is an 
indication that the Church of Christ is 
moving forward. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rey. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


“Marte Leaves and Beavers” it shall 
continue to be. There are no maple leaves 
at Saskatoon at present, nor do they ever 
have the leaves that Canadians love as 
their national emblem, but the lack of 
them locally only impresses more em- 
phatically some of the Canadian char- 
acteristics. One does not have to travel 
much in Canada, nor especially live long 
out here, without being almost over- 
whelmed by the consciousness of the spa- 
tial immensities of our country. The 
sparseness of our population makes the 
fact so much more realistic. It is not to 
be expected that the same flora will pre- 
vail everywhere—nor the same fauna. We 
have maples in eastern Canada and maples 
in the extreme west, but so far they have 
not found the prairies congenial in either 
soil or climate. Only the Negundo Maple 
has ventured out here, and this tree would 
never be recognized as a maple by its 
leaves. It does, however, preserve for us 
the name, so that the imagination may 
continue to play with the emblem. As for 
the beavers, the fact was brought to my 
attention by Pastor Weidenhammer yes- 
terday that his home is not far from the 
lodge of Grey Owl, that famous Indian 
naturalist who plays with beavers as we 
do with our cats and dogs. Some day, if 
all is well, I shall try to find Mr. Grey Owl 
and his beavers and let readers of Tue 
LUTHERAN learn something about them, 
With our temperatures already sinking to 
six below zero I shall not seek more north- 
ern latitudes for some months to come. In 
the meantime I shall keep stoking the 
furnace. 


Speaking of the Weather 

“Tt is cold in the west, but you don’t 
feel it!” That is what visitors from the 
west kept telling us in the east. True! I 
had a frost bite the other day and didn’t 
feel it! Now that we are here our friends 
seem to find particular joy in tantalizing us 
with records of low temperatures. “On 
that day,” said the president of the Board 
of Directors of our seminary, “it was fifty 
below zero, then fifty-two, and fifty-six, 
but we have warm days in between, for 
after that the thermometer indicated only 
forty-two below: it even rose to forty.” 
“Yes, yes, very comforting! At the in- 
stallation banquet the other night some of 
the guests volunteered information about 


their experiences with the temperature, . 


and of course each one was able to sink 
that unfortunate mercury—or whatever it 
is they use in their thermometers out here 
—a little lower, until sixty below zero had 
been reached. Then came the climax! A 
farmer, on being asked how cold it was, 
replied: “Well, we always use two ther- 
mometers, placing one under the other!” 
“But,” came reassuringly from the Deputy 
Mayor of Saskatoon, “do not think that we 
never have any summer. We do have 
balmy breezes even here.” The next day 
that pleasant prospect was also marred by 
one of the Lutheran pastors who, quite 
without malice, remarked: “The summers 
here are terrible! It gets so hot that you 
do not feel like doing anything.” A case 
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of Scylla and Charybdis, I suppose. Can 
we survive? Well, if the climate does us 
no more harm than it seems to have done 
these rosy-cheeked, well-freighted, de- 
cidedly good-humored brethren I shall not 
worry. So far we are like the man of 
whom the late Dr. I. Chantry Hoffmann 
delighted to tell. Falling towards the pave- 
ment from a twenty-six-story window he 
was asked six stories down how he was 
getting along. His cheerful reply was: “I 
am all right so far!” Yes, indeed! We are 
all right so far, and we anticipate no 
catastrophe at the bottom. In fact, we in- 
tend to be going the other way, and our 
friends are helping us. 

Never have we been more hospitably re- 
ceived than in this community, and espe- 
cially on this campus. As evidence of the 
good qualities of our car we arrived a 
whole week in advance of our furniture. 
That fact might have created a rather 
serious situation; but not here. Professor 
Magnus saw us drive in and was promptly 
on the spot. “Come with us,” he said, “we 
have room.” What a pleasant week it was! 
With the arrival of the furniture it took 
little time to set the house in order, and 
we are comfortable, liking conditions bet- 
ter every day. It is a great climate for the 
coal dealers, and that keeps business brisk. 
In fact, since we have come to Saskatoon 
times have improved so much that one of 
our pastors found shoppers in the stores 
offering twenty-dollar bills! Some of them 
even had hundred-dollar bills! Automo- 
bile sales in one section had improved 
thirty-eight per cent! Just watch the west 
thrive! . 

Hopeful of Results 


The seminary began its year on the 
twenty-third of September. We have twenty 
young men, seventeen of whom have 
the ministry in view. A finer group of 
young men I have never met in all my 
experience as a teacher, and I am very 
hopeful of good results. We have six men 
in the senior class, but two of these have 
been enlisted for service in the home mis- 
sion field of the Manitoba Synod. Their 
going implies the immediate application of 
the resolution of the Manitoba Synod re- 
quiring of each student before ordination 
one year of practical service. The field of 
the Manitoba Synod is probably the great- 
est Home Mission area of the United Lu- 
theran Church, and the opportunities of the 
Saskatoon Seminary are correspondingly 
great. The spirit of the two men who have 
gone back at the request of the Board of 
American Missions after their hearts had 
been set on completing their work here 
during the year is in harmony with the 
prevailing attitude of western pastors. The 
blessings of God will surely accompany 
such unselfish devotion. The opportunities 
of our students are enlarged by the af- 
filiation arrangement that we have with 
the University of Saskatchewan. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more favorable 
situation. Arts men get credit for three 
courses taken in our seminary; they come 
into contact with university life and the 
outstanding personalities of university fac- 
ulties, and yet they remain under the aegis 
of their church in doctrine and life. By 
this arrangement there is no compromise, 
either of university freedom or of confes- 
sional faith, while at the same time op- 
portunities are afforded for that discipline 
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in religious problems that must contribute 
to intelligent steadiness in convictions 
about the truth. The whole church must 
realize the unique situation of this sem- 
inary. There are romantic features here 
that are almost picturesque. They should 
stir the hearts of people in the church to 
action correspondingly picturesque. We 
have received many gifts from all parts 
of the continent. What about some out- 
standing memorial? We are indeed grate- 
ful for every gift, be it large or small. Just. 
now a most valuable addition to the library 
has arrived from the United Lutheran 
Publication House. An exceptionally fine 
pastor’s library was received last year. 
Money has been contributed for student 
aid and other purposes. Dr. Gould Wickey 
has been particularly thoughtful in throw- 
ing out suggestions to our advantage. He 
is beloved at Saskatoon because of his 
services and his genuine personal interest. 

The Installation Service held November 
5 was marked by striking enthusiasm for 
our work within the community. It was 
attended by the president of the univer- 
sity, the principals of the theological col- 
leges, the Deputy Mayor of the city, and 
other representative persons, the pastors 
of all the Lutheran churches in Saskatoon, 
and Manitoba Synod pastors from a num- 
ber of parishes. The speeches made at the 
banquet following the installation were ex- 
ceedingly encouraging and kind, and mes- 
sages were read from President F. H. 
Knubel of the United Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Gould Wickey, Dr. Z. M. Corbe, Dr. 
E. A. Tappert, and many others. Waterloo 
Seminary was particularly interested be- 
cause the new president of Saskatoon is 
the first graduate of Waterloo. As Water- 
loo celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
last month, so our institution here will 
celebrate two years hence. Waterloo in the 
east and Saskatoon in the west have been 
the bulwarks of Lutheranism in Canada 
for a quarter of a century. Now they have 
been linked together in a common cause 
in a new way. The Lutheran Church in 
Canada is a-building. We have laid foun- 
dations but have not proceeded far with 
the superstructure. Shall we rally unitedly 
to the task? No more blessed fruit awaits 
us anywhere. 


‘ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


THIRTY YEARS is but a drop in the bucket 
of time when compared with the age or 
with the 6,000 years since the beginning 
of Biblical history; or the almost 2,000 
years of the Christian era; or even with 
the 500 years since Luther’s Ninety-five 
Theses. Thirty years is but one-tenth of 
the period of Lutheran history in this 
country; and a very brief time since 
Muhlenberg landed (1742) almost two 
hundred years ago. But when compared 
with the life of an individual, three score 
years and ten, or with the present average 
age of man in this country, fifty-eight 
years, the story is different. 

The person born thirty years ago has 
practically completed his education; is 
likely married and rearing a family; and 
is most likely settled in his life work. 
Thirty years is quite respectable also in a 
congregation’s life. 


; 
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Reformation, New Britain, Conn. 


thought so when it celebrated its thirtieth 
birthday October 11, although it came to 
its birth on February 11, 1906. A mother 
and father living in New Britain, Conn., 
though hailing from Utica, N. Y., wanted 
their baby baptized, but there was no Eng- 
lish-speaking Lutheran pastor to baptize 
it. They took their daughter to Utica for 
baptism and spoke of this condition. The 
result was the sending of the Rev. J. W. 
Smith to Hartford, Conn., to reconnoitre, 
and later the Mission Board sent the Fast- 


ern Field Missionary, M. J. Bieber, who. 


organized the Church of the Reformation 
in the Y. M. C. A. in New Britain, on Feb- 
ruary 11 with forty-two charter members; 


‘and St. Paul’s, Hartford, with fifty-nine 


on April 8, Palm Sunday (1906). 

What a joy to the writer to appear at 
the congregation’s birthday celebration! to 
felicitate pastor and people on their 
achievements during almost one-third of a 
century—to shake hands again with the 
half dozen remaining charter members! 
Looking from the “mountain top” we saw 
Reformation on a new street; occupying a 
new site; worshiping in the fine new 
churchly basement of a contemplated stone 
church. The forty-two had become 357; 


the property value had increased from zero 


to $35,000, including church and parsonage. 
There is a pipe organ, a vested choir, all 
the altar and chancel appointments in chaste 
order; prospects for the future bright. 
The Rev. F. W. Schaeffer is the happy, 
fourth pastor, since 1918. The sainted Rev. 
August Rohrig served the congregation 
five years as its first regular pastor; the 
Rev. Prof. Otto Schreiber, two years; the 
Rev.-F. C. Wunder, two years; and Pastor 
Schaeffer, who now has been with them 
for nineteen years. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Schaeffer 
was graduated from Wagner College in 
1902; and from the Philadelphia Seminary 
in 1905. He was ordained by the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium the same year. He served 
congregations in Lock Haven, Pa.; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; New Haven, Conn.; and was 
General Council missionary to India 1911- 
14. In 1918 he married Miss Evelyn Blake. 
They have two fine children. 


Thirty (Continued) 

Another joy awaited us on the afternoon 
of October 11 when, in conjunction with 
other speakers we were permitted to ad- 
dress the Connecticut Intermediate Luther 
League in convention assembled in Trinity 
Church; and the State Senior League, in 
St. Paul’s Church, both in Hartford. We 
were especially gratified to face these 
young people because it was our privilege 
to organize this Connecticut Luther League 
(May 23, 1906), and to unite it with the 
Luther League of America at Canton, Ohio, 
in October of the same year. How this 
Luther League has grown! Most of those 
who faced me had not then been born. 
How God has led the entire church during 
these past thirty years! How He has 
blessed her labors and strengthened her 
faith! The five organizing Leagues—Refor- 
mation and St. John’s, New Britain; St. 
Paul’s, Hartford; Trinity, New Haven; and 
First Church, Rockville, have become a 
host, a power in their activities, and a 
force in the Luther League of America! 
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St. Paul’s, Hartford 


our spiritual daughter, has also given a 
good account of herself during these three 
decades. Born in the independent Church 
of the Reformation, Hartford, on April 8, 
1906 (which church has since gone out of 
existence), she has acquired, beautified, 
and enlarged her present churchly edifice, 
and taken her place in the councils and 
the forward march of the entire church. 
The Rev. Paul J. Neff was her first reg- 
ular pastor. The Rev. George R. Seltzer, 
Ph.D., has for a number of years been ably 
guiding her steps forward. 


Age 

But what are thirty years compared to 
134 years! We were happy to preach in 
Christ Church, Lower Saucon, near Beth- 
lehem, Pa., in the Hellertown Parish, on 
October 25, and we there reverently stood 
and worshiped in the presence of age. We 
addressed a Sunday school and preached 
to a congregation whose ancestors knew 
and heard Muhlenberg! Their axes felled 
the trees and their plows upturned the 
wilderness sod at least a decade before 
the Patriarch of the Lutheran Church set 
foot on America’s shores. They were Lu- 
theran and Reformed and together they 
worshiped in homes and barns and under 
forest trees in constant danger of wild 
beasts and wilder men. Itinerant preach- 
ers visited them at irregular times, bap- 
tized and confirmed their children, and 
ministered to their spiritual wants. Scat- 
tered churches had been established farther 
away, and there they occasionally wor- 
shiped. The Lutheran pastors, Stoever, 
Birckenstock, Schrenck and others now 
and then visited them. A Lutheran con- 
gregation was organized at Williams— 
Saucon in 1730 under the Rev. J. A. Fred- 
erici—206 years ago, and some worshiped 
there. But in 1802 the Lutherans effected 
an organization and were invited to wor- 
ship with the Reformed congregation of 
Lower Saucon, organized in 1751. This 
union church also continues to this day 
though the Sunday schools are separate 
organizations. It worships in its third 
building. It belongs to, the Hellertown 
Parish of three congregations—St. Luke’s, 
1730; Christ, Lower Saucon, 1802; and 
Christ, Hellertown, 1874. This congrega- 
tion has only its seventh pastor during a 
history of 134 years! The Rev. Christian 
Andreas organized it and served it twelve 
years; the Rev. John A. Probst, 1815-44; 
the Rev. J. C. Schmidt, 1845-57; the Rev. 
William Rath, 1858-70; the Rev. Dr. C. J. 
Cooper, 1871-80; the Rev. M. J. Bieber, 
1881-1906; and the Rev. Robert H. Krauss, 
since 1916. 

In June Pastor Krauss celebrated in his 
three congregations, the twentieth year of 
his entry into the ministry and of this 
present pastorate. He has officiated at 871 
baptisms, 773 confirmations, 252 weddings, 
436 funerals, received 405 members by let- 
ter or council, and preached 2,540 sermons. 
He raised for all causes, $240,000 and trav- 
eled in the performance of parish work 
136,000 miles. The parish numbers 1,203 
confirmed members. Mr. Krauss hails 
from Kraussdale, Pa. He first saw the 
light in 1887. His Alma Mater is Muhlen- 


‘berg, 1913; and his seminary, Philadeiphia, 


1916. The Pennsylvania Ministerium or- 
dained him. This is his first parish. 
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FROM THE NOVA SCOTIA 
SYNOD 


By the Rey. Douglas A. Conrad 


WiTH THE FALL season there comes the 
meetings of conferences. The Northern 
Conference of the synod met October 8 in 
Holy Trinity Church, Lapland, the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad pastor. A beautiful 
warm day brought together pastors, dele- 
gates and visitors for a day of fellowship 
together. Conference opened in the morn- 
ing with the administration of the Holy 
Communion, when the president, the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, read the liturgy, and 
the Rev. R. A. Rasmussen of the Northfield 
Parish preached the sermon. Two excel- 
lent papers were presented at the afternoon 
session. The Rev. C. H. Whitteker read a 
paper on “Christian Marriage and Church 
Influence in Family Life,’ and the Rev. 
George Innes one on “The Status of 
Women in the Christian Church.” The 
Vesper Service, for which the church was 
crowded, was conducted by the Rev. H. N. 
Lossing, and a strong sermon was preached 
by the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker. Conference 
voted to donate its offerings to Waterloo 
College and Seminary. 


The Southern Conference met in the 
Church of the Resurrection, Halifax, the 
Rev. E. E. Zieber pastor. October 29. 
Although there was a heavy rainstorm 
throughout the day, there was a good at- 
tendance of pastors and delegates. Four 
five-minute papers were presented, and ten 
minutes were given after each paper for 
discussion. The papers presented were as 
follows: “What the Church Owes Its Young 
People,” by the Rev. V. J. Monk; “Why 
Conference Is Worth While,” by the Rev. 
R. A. Rasmussen; “Does the Church Need 
Another Reformation?” by the Rev. E. V. 
Nonamaker; “Why Lutheran Union With 
Other Denominations Is Impractical,” by 
the Rev. George Innes. At the Vesper 
Service, the liturgy was read by the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George Shirey of 
Mahone Bay. A group of fine musical se- 
lections, under the direction of Pastor 
Zieber, was presented before and during 
the service. 


The November meeting of the Pastoral 
Association was held at the home of the 
Rev. V. J. Monk, Midville Branch, Novem- 
ber 2. The pastors listened to an interest- 
ing report of the highlights of the recent 
convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America at Columbus, Ohio, by the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker, who was the clerical 
delegate of the synod. The lay delegate 
was Mr. Wynn Crouse of Bridgewater. 


A Rally Service for all Sunday school 
teachers, officers, and those interested in 
Sunday school work was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, on Monday evening, 
November 2. The service was conducted 
by the presidents of the two conferences, 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad and the Rev. 
H. N. Lossing. The president of synod in- 
troduced the speaker of the evening, the 
Rev. W. C. Machum of Kentville, the for- 
mer head of the Maritime Council of Re- 
ligious Education. The speaker stressed 
the need for education of the young in re- 
ligious matters, and urged that teachers 
and those in charge of schools try to un- 
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derstand those whom they are trying to 
teach. 


Confirmation services were held in some 
of the parishes this fall. At Upper Branch, 
Pastor Monk confirmed nine; at Camper- 
down the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad con- 
firmed seven; and at Conquerall Bank 
there were three. The Rev. H. N. Lossing 
confirmed twelve at Rose Bay, and nine at 
Feltzen South. In the Conquerall Parish, 
Pastor Conrad confirmed seventeen others 
in the early summer. 


An appeal having come from the drought- 
stricken areas of the Canadian West, pas- 
tors and congregations have been gather- 
ing vegetables and fruits to send to those 
people. The Canadian National Railways 
have offered to take this food to the hun- 
gry people, free of charge, if full carloads 
are obtained. The people of the country 
districts have been most generous in their 
gifts to help their unfortunate brethren in 
the west. Zion’s Church, Lunenburg, and 
St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, have also 
sent large boxes of clothing to relieve the 
distress. 


MINNESOTA LETTER 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


A NEW PUPIL was added to the Sunday 
school class. The teacher soon realized 
that the new pupil was very deficient in 
Bible knowledge for a boy of his age, and 
so began to quiz him. “Have you ever read 
the story of Adam and Eve?” he was asked. 
“No, I never heard there was such a story,” 
was the reply. 

The incident raises the question: How 
many children of Sunday school age have 
never heard the story of Adam and Eve? 
In other words, how many are almost en- 
tirely ignorant of Bible history and Bible 
facts? Only about forty per cent of our 
American population are said to be 
churched. How many of the unchurched 
sixty per cent allow or keep their children 
in nearly absolute ignorance of common 
Bible facts? 

We know that some unchurched people 
do send or allow their children to go to 
Sunday school. Is there a ten per cent? 
There may be. There still remain fifty per 
cent of our American population whose 
children have no knowledge of Bible facts, 
except perhaps what they hear on the 
streets or in loafing places, where they 
are used in joke or mockery. Plenty of 
work still for the servants of church and 
Sunday school to “go into the highways 
and hedges and compel them to come in.” 

Another thought in this connection, Are 
the things recorded of Adam and Eve in 
the Bible facts or simply a story which 
may be fact or myth? As a youth, the 
word “story” conveyed to the mind of the 
writer the idea of some tale that was told 
to entertain people and make them laugh, 
and the fellow who could tell the greatest 
“whopper” was head. There are in our 
day of making attractive books many very 
attractive Bible story books published, yet 
few of them make it clear whether the 
stories are facts or myths. And we know 
also that in our day there are many un- 
believers even among the learned who 
regard the Bible stories only as myths and 
so teach others. We dare not forget that 
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most of these Bible stories have historical, 
spiritual and moral facts back of them that 
are intended, and are “profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” 


Seminary Professor Installed 


On Reformation Day, 1936, the Rev. Her- 
man A. Preus, Ph.D., was installed pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis, Sym- 
bolics, and Liturgics at the Luther The- 
ological Seminary in St. Paul, Minn. For 
the last eight years Dr. Preus has been 
pastor of Our Saviour’s Church, Minne- 
apolis. He was called to the position last 
June at the annual convention of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. The installation 
services were conducted by Dr. J. A. Aas- 
gaard, president of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church, assisted by Dr. T. F. 
Gullixson, president of the seminary. 

Dr. Preus, after finishing the courses 
offered by his home church, went abroad 
and studied at Leipzig, Paris, Oslo and 
Edinburgh universities. He received his 
doctor’s degree from the last named uni- 
versity. His father, Dr. C. K. Preus, was 
for many years president of Luther Coi- 
lege, Decorah, Iowa, and his grandfather 
was one of the founders, and for many 
years president, of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Mr. Hugh Sharp 


Earl W. Bader, the astute, rotund ex- 
ecutive secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church Brotherhood, forsook his Beth- 
lehem, Pa., haunts long enough to visit the 
wild and woolly West. And what an im- 
pression that man made! He was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Conference Brotherhood and 
later appeared at a meeting of the laymen 
from the Milwaukee area. There is no doubt 
that as the result of hearing this frank- 
spoken, sincere manager of the national 
Brotherhood the Northwest Synod will 
more than raise its quota for the Boys’ 
School at Konnarock, Va. Mr. Bader later 
appeared at several services in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Racine, the Rev. John I. 
Meck pastor. 


The annual fall conference of our Sun- 
day schools in the Milwaukee area was 
held in Epiphany Church, P. W. Rcth, 
D.D., pastor. The committee in charge 
consisted of the Rev. Gottfried Kempf, 
pastor of Golgotha, chairman; the Rev. 
A. G. Streich, Pentecost; and the Rev. 
H. Stanley Holman, associate pastor of 
Redeemer Church. A fine attendance had 
the privilege of hearing the Rev. F. H. 
Bloch, First Church, West Allis, at the 
workers’ conference in the afternoon, and 
the Rev. Dr. Karl Ermisch of Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Seminary, Minneapolis, in 
the evening. 


R. W. Leach, prominent layman from 
Atonement, Beloit, the Rev. Frank A. Berg 
pastor, was chosen president of the Wis- 
consin Conference Brotherhood of the 
Northwest Synod; John Gruell, a member 
of Pastor Garrett Genzler’s congregation 
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at Jefferson, vice-president; William C. 
Buchholtz, Edgerton, member of Pastor 
Rex’s church at Janesville, secretary; and 
C. C. Schultz of Beloit, treasurer. 

It is the policy of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference group to rotate officers. Last 
year’s leaders were chosen from the Fox 
River Valley section, so this year the of- 
ficers selected are in the southwestern 
part of the state. 


Young folks in the Milwaukee area were 
not at all surprised when Clemens Zeidler, 
prominent attorney in the city and a 


‘brother of the assistant city attorney, also 


former president of the Wisconsin State 
Luther League, announced his intention 
of deserting the legal profession and study- 
ing for the ministry. “Clem” has been a 
key man in the activities of the young 
people of the entire state. He was selected 
for the government’s committee to organize 
young people’s work and in many ways 
has demonstrated his capability for lead- 
ership. He is a desirable acquisition to 
the Northwestern Lutheran Seminary and 
the Twin City pastors. Let’s hope they 
lose no time putting him to work. 


Erwin Wendt, recent graduate of North- 
western Seminary, has been appointed 
parish secretary of Epiphany Church to 
succeed the Rev. H. T. Rasmussen, called 
to the Polar and Antigo parishes. He will 
find plenty to do in assisting busy Dr. 
Roth in a busy congregation. Incidentally, 
Epiphany just put a new roof on its edifice, 
the funds being secured by popular sub- 
scription. 


Unity Church is to have a new Wangerin 
pipe organ, according to its aggressive pas- 
tor, the Rev. Robert E. Boulton. It was 
dedicated Sunday evening, November 15, 
and the Maywood pastor, the Rev. M. E. 
Boulton, was the speaker. 


FIFTY YEARS A MINISTER 


Chicago Lutherans Pay Tribute to 
the Rev. P. C. Wike 


ANYONE PLANNING to celebrate a fiftieth 
anniversary of his work in the ministry, 
should confer with the Rev. W. A. Kiser, 
the Rev. C. E. Paulus and the Rev. E. C. 
Nielson. Several of the coming septuagen- 
arians have already spoken for the serv- 
ice of the aforesaid gentlemen. Incidentally, 
it might be mentioned that their prices are 
reasonable. These men came into prom- 
inence on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ministry of the Rev. Poly- 
carp Cyprian Wike, a devoted disciple of 
the late P. C. Henkel. So well was the 
work done that the honored guest did not 
recognize the picture of himself that was 
so well painted by numerous word artists. 
So thoroughly was the work of prepara- 
tion done that the consummation devoutly 
to be wished was fully reached. Even Pres- 
ident Franklin Delano Roosevelt who, it 
is rumored, was recently re-elected Pres- 
ident of our great nation, sent his con- 
gratulations, Governor Horner of Illinois 
did the same thing, and from Shelby, N. Cy 
came a similar greeting from Governor- 
elect Clyde R. Hood of North Carolina. 
Either the Rev. Mr. Wike, or the commit- 
tee must have deep-laid lines of com- 
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munication and influence. Pastor Kiser, 
who obviously is a southern Democrat, was 
hunting for the man who voted for the 
Republican candidate, but there was no re- 
sponse. Some folks can be really cruel. 
The celebration was held at Augsburg 
Church, the first-born of Dr. Seibert’s 
ecclesiastical labor in Chicago. The good 
women, declared to be the best cooks in 
Chicago, prepared the dinner, and there 
was every evidence that it was fully ap- 
preciated. A mosaic of the life of Brother 
Wike was made up by the various speak- 


- ers and the result was a very satisfactory 


picture. Each one vied with the other to 
tell from personal knowledge, or other- 
wise, what he knew, heard or read about 
the honored guest, who seemed to bear 
the ordeal with great fortitude. From the 
southland to the prairies of Canada, Brother 
Wike’s ventures as a preacher, a teacher 
and debater were traced.. His connection 
with the Waterloo Seminary, his begin- 
ning of the Colburn Academy which grew 
into the Weidner Institute; his clashing 
with the sects on points of doctrine, all 
these facts were related with much inter- 
est. One of the laymen, a Mr. Jensen, who 
was a member of Mr. Wike’s congregation 
in Chicago, spoke with feeling of Mr. 
Wike’s preaching and his devotion as a 
pastor. Everyone enlarged upon the broth- 
er’s loyalty to doctrine. Dr. Paul H. Roth, 
of the Northwestern Seminary, spoke of 
“His Lutheran Convictions.” Mrs. Cooper- 
rider spoke of Mr. Wike as a father, a 
spiritual father, and asked all the pastors’ 
wives to rise and say: “God bless Pastor 
Wike.” The felicitations were many and 
sincere. Letters were read from all parts 
of the church. President Knubel, Secre- 
tary Greever, R. C. Kaufman, C. W. 
Knudten, Isaiah Whitman, Prof. H. B. 
Reed, President P. E.-Monroe, President 
Schultz, Dr. John L. Morgan, Dr. Wagner, 
Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, Dr. R. H. Gerberding, 
and Dr. W. J. Finck. 


An Interesting Life 


Dr. C. E. Paulus, one of the speakers, 
with no particular modesty claimed that 
he had the best speech of the evening, and 
indeed it did make a favorable impression 
upon the guest, for he presented him an 
envelope containing an expression of good- 
will in currency as coming from the pas- 
tors. Mr. Wike spoke somewhat at length 
in self-defense and related many interest- 
ing things in his life; his stay at the home 
of Dr. Henkel, his first investment of 
seven dollars and a half in getting an edu- 
cation at a newly organized parochial 
school; his teaching school at fifteen dol- 
lars per month, and his contract to serve 
the Tennessee Synod for the period of ten 
years in compensation for financial aid, 
which contract he fulfilled to the letter. 
Much of his success as a preacher he at- 
tributes to his sponsor, Dr. Henkel, who 
on invitation at one time preached from 
11.00 A. M. to 3.00 P. M., at a Methodist 
Camp Meeting at Ball’s Creek and won 
nearly all the Methodists to Lutheranism. 
It is obvious that in doctrine and teaching 
Pastor Wike has greatly patterned after 
Dr. Henkel, who was, he said, the best 
logician he ever met and who could preach 
better than any of the many preachers as- 
sembled on the occasion; and he made 
them take it and like it. J. A. Leas. 
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DR. WILLISON INSTALLED 
AT SASKATOON 


AN EVENT of singular interest to Lu- 
therans in western Canada and of far- 
reaching importance to the Synod of Mani- 
toba and Other Provinces in particular was 
celebrated No- 
vember 5 in the 
auditorium of the 
Lutheran College 
and Seminary at 
Saskatoon, when 
Dr. N. Willison 
was Officially in- 
stalled as the 
new president of 
this institution. 

The Rev. G. A. 
Heimann, chair- 
man of the Board 
of Directors, pre- 
sided and for- 
mally presented 
Dr. Willison with 
the key and seal, while the Rev. Thomas 
Hartig, president of synod, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. Appropriate scripture 
lessons were read by the Rev. A. Goos, 
secretary of the Board. 

Among the notable guests present to 
honor Dr. Willison and to witness his in- 
duction were the president of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, Dr. W. C. Murray, 
the principals of two other church colleges 
in Saskatoon likewise affiliated with the 
university, the Rev. Dr. Haslam of Im- 
manuel (Anglican) and the Rev. Prof. 
Munro of St. Andrew’s (United Church 
of Canada), a representative of the Mayor, 
and several pastors of other Lutheran 
bodies. ‘ 

In a masterly and classical address, ring- 
ing in every word with sincerity and con- 
viction, Dr. Willison declared his unequiv- 
ocal stand on the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church, pledging at all times to 
uphold its great traditions and pointing 
out the wholesome influence that Lu- 
theranism can contribute to the religious 
thought and life of today. As an indication 
of the enthusiasm with which this mes- 
sage was received, it was noted that the 
venerable president of the university 
gripped Dr. Willison’s hand and thanked 
him with honest tears of gladness in his 
eyes. 


PRESIDENT WILLISON 


Toasts and Telegrams 


Following the service, the student body 
entertained all guests with a delectable 
banquet in the refectory. The duties of 
toastmaster were ably fulfilled by Mr. 
A. S. Sibbald, K.C., the college treasurer. 
Toasts to “The King,” “The Synod and the 
United Lutheran Church,” “The College 
and Seminary,” “Other Lutheran Bodies,” 
“The City,” “Our Guests,” and “The 
Ladies” were proposed and responded to 
by the pastors, professors, guests, and stu- 
dents. Worthy of special note were the 
remarks of Dr. Murray, who praised the 
steadiness and intensity of conviction of 
the Lutheran group in Canada. He urged 
all to retain the best traditions of their 
race as a cherished heritage for the en- 
richment of our fair Dominion. 

Telegrams of good wishes from Dr. 
F. H. Knubel on behalf of the United Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. Gould Wickey of the 
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Board of Education, Dr. Zenan M. Corbe 
and Dr. E. A. Tappert of the Board of 
American Missions, the Rev. H. W. Harms, 
former president, Dr. J. Reble of the 
Canada Synod, Dr. F. B. Clausen of Water- 
loo Seminary, the principals of other Lu- 
theran colleges, and numerous others were 
read by the chairman. 

At the close, Dr. Willison thanked his 
many new friends for their expressions of 
confidence in him, modestly adding that 


the trouble with having so many nice 


things said about one was the difficulty of 
living up to them all. But we who have 
been privileged to know him longer do 
not fear for that. With the help of God he 
will lend his rich endowment of gifts ef- 
fectually to the service of his Lord in 
western Canada, and prove himself a sin- 
cere and trusted leader, sympathetic to- 
ward every linguistic interest of our Mani- 
toba Synod while showing and helping to 
prepare the way of transition “that every 
soul may hear in the language nearest and 
dearest to the heart of the Gospel of the 
changeless Christ in a changing world.” 

G. C. WEIDENHAMMER. 


NEW TREASURER OF 
HARTWICK COLLEGE 


_ RatiryIne a program advanced by Dr. 
Charles W. Leitzell, president of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., for a long 
range financial program contemplating the 
gradual enlargement of the campus by 
several buildings and the building up of 
the endowment fund to a total of $750,000, 
the board of trustees approved a ten-year 
program with an objective of $1,300,000. 

During the all-day session, Joseph M. 
Lotsch of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected 
treasurer of the college to succeed the late 
Fred H. Wefer of Brooklyn, who served 
faithfully in that office from the organiza- 
tion of the college until his death last 
summer. 

Mr. Lotsch is president of Roovers Bros., 
Inc., manufacturers of type embossing 
presses, and one of the first members of 
the board. He is a prominent Lutheran 
layman, for many years active in the af- 
fairs of Hartwick Seminary during the 
time it was maintained at Hartwick Sem- 
inary, N. Y. 

He is a successful business man with 
extensive financial experience, and friends 
of Hartwick College will rejoice that such 
a capable successor to Mr. Wefer, who 
contributed immeasurably to the welfare 
of the institution, has been secured. 

Four trustees were re-elected,—the Rev. 
F. H. Belden representing the alumni, Mr. 
Lotsch and the Rev. R. C. Dietz, secretary 
of the Board, representing the synod, and 
Francis A. Lee of Oneonta, each for three- 
year terms; and the Rev. Wilmer Zuehlke 
of Johnstown, N. Y., a synod nominee, was 
elected for a three-year term commencing 
January 1. 

Dr. Leitzell’s report indicated very sat- 
isfactory conditions prevailing in all de- 
partments of the institution with the open- 
ing of the present scholastic year. 

In the absence of Judge A. L. Kellogg, 
president of the Board, the Rev. Chrisen- 
berry A. Ritchie of Binghamton, vice-pres- 
ident, presided at the recent meeting. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


THE CENTENNIAL of the organization of 
St. John’s Parish, Mercer County, Pa., was 
celebrated October 18-25. St. John’s was 
organized as a union church, Lutheran 
and Reformed, in the winter of 1836-1837, 
the Reformed historian giving a date late 
in 1836, and the Lutheran historian as 
January 1, 1837, when the constitution 
was adopted. 

The Rev. Michael Kuchler, a Lutheran 
pioneer in this section, who “became the 
outstanding figure in the history of the 
Lutheran Church in Mercer County,” or- 
ganized the Lutheran congregation, and 
served it from 1837-1839, and again from 
1858-1874. Other Lutheran pastors who 
have served St. John’s are F. C. Becker, 
Theo. Hengist, Gottlieb Franz, supplies 
1874-1890, C. A. Fetzer, W. M. Rehrig, 
Ph.D., N. Scheffer, W. G. Dressler, S. B. 
Stupp, Peter Riffer, W. Yeisley, C. E. 
Schweikert since 1920. 

The congregations have worshiped in 
three buildings during the one hundred 
years of their history. The first was a log 
building erected at a cost of $60. Every- 
thing needed to erect this building was 
donated. In 1846 a substantial frame build- 
ing was dedicated, which served well for 
seventy-five years. September 5, 1920, the 
cornerstone of the present church was laid 
and the dedication took place October 30, 
1921, the entire cost of $50,000, exclusive 
of much of the material and labor, being 
paid or subscribed before the close of the 
dedication services. 

A few weeks before the centennial serv- 
ices the church was beautifully redec- 
orated, a fine reredos installed, and a beau- 
tiful Christian and American flag pre- 
sented to the church. 


Anniversary Services 


On the morning of October 18, the Rev. 
A. C. Renoll, Ph.D., a former Reformed 
pastor, preached the anniversary sermon 
to a congregation numbering about 700 
which filled the auditorium and Sunday 
school room adjoining to capacity. In the 
afternoon the Rev. Sheldon S. Schweikert, 
son of Pastor C. E. Schweikert, preached 
to a congregation almost as large as the 
one in the morning. This was Homecoming 
Day. 

On Tuesday evening George L. Roth, 


D.D., president of the Pittsburgh Synod . 


of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
preached the sermon, and greetings were 
brought by the Rev. W. E. Eisenberg, pres- 


ident of the Erie Conference, and the Rev.” 


W. H. Kerschner, Stated Clerk of the St. 
Paul Classis. 

Wednesday night was Music Night. A 
number of selections were sung by the 
Inter-church Male Chorus from Green- 
ville, and an organ recital was given by 
Mrs. George L. Roth, sister of the Rev. 
V. A. Roth, Reformed pastor of St. John’s. 

On Thursday evening Dr. Earl S. Rudi- 
sill, president of Thiel College, preached a 
fine sermon on “Christian Education.” 

Friday evening was Fellowship Night. 
Greetings and felicitations were brought 
by the Rev. Russell Dugan, president of 
the Greenville Ministerial Association, and 
from neighboring ministers. Professor 
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James Fruit of Pittsburgh, a native of 
Mercer County, was the guest speaker. 
The climax of the services was reached 
on Sunday, October 25, when Dr. H. H. 
Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, brought greetings and congratulations 
of the synod and preached an inspiring 
sermon at 10.30 A. M., and Dr. C. E. 
Schaeffer, General Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Reformed Church, 
preached an edifying sermon. The services 
closed in the evening with a pageant en- 
titled, “The Lost Church,” presented by 
the young people. 
C. E. ScHWEIKERT. 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE IN 
ALTOONA, PA. 


AMONG THE MaNy churches privileged to 
make this a year of jubilee is St. James’ 
Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. J.-F. 
Flegler pastor. Beginning on October 4 
the diamond jubilee was celebrated with a 
number of special services, each devoted to 
a specific department of the church, while 
the Sunday services fitly embraced not 
only the local congregation but also the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

The festivities were opened with sermons 
by Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, who preached both morning 
and evening. Dr. Charles P. Wiles, editor 
of the Parish and Church School Board of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
delivered an address on Sunday School 
Night, and Dr. Philip Mullen, missionary 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
spoke on Mission Night. Thiel’ College was 
represented by Prof. J. H. Graf, who 
brought a challenge in behalf of Christian 
Education. 

On October 11, Dr. J. L. Neve of Hamma 
Divinity School delivered the German and 
English sermons on the subjects: “The Pil- 
lars of Faith” and “The Christian as an 
Evangelist.” 

While the first week was mainly. devoted 
to the congregation and its relation to the 
church at large, the second week was given 
over chiefly to the interests of the local 
church and Lutheranism in Altoona. At 
these services the congregation was priv- 
ileged to listen to neighboring pastors who 
brought greetings and felicitations. At the 
Brotherhood meeting, Dr. J. W. Kapp of 
Cincinnati brought the message. 

An interesting feature of the celebration 
was.a series of brief historical sketches by 
members of the auxiliary organizations. 
On October 18 the festivities came to a 
fitting close with the Communion Service. 
Sermons were preached by the pastor and 
Dr. Neve. Pastor Flegler reports the largest 
attendance at any communion service dur- 
ing his pastorate. “Know ye what I have 
done to you?” (John 13: 12) was the text 
of his sermon on October 25, in which he 
summed up the blessings of God in the 
history of the congregation and the ob- 
servance of the diamond jubilee. 

St. James’ German Lutheran Church 
came into being as the result of a con- 
siderable German immigration due to the 
establishment of shops for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which was constructed over 
the Alleghany Mountains. The first docu- 
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ment which tells definite facts about the 
history of St. James’ is an application for 
membership into the Alleghany Synod in 
1861, and from this it seems reasonably 
certain that an organization had taken 
place in 1860. The first pastor was the 
Rev. J. H. Schmidt, and the first church 
was dedicated March 15, 1863. Evening 
services were inaugurated with alternating 
German and English services. 

In 1864 the Rev. Michael Wolf entered 
upon his labors as pastor, and during his 
pastorate the church debt was. canceled 
and a Sunday school was organized; in 
1868 the congregation was received into 
the Pittsburgh Synod, of which they are 
still members; an organ was purchased; 
the parsonage was remodeled; a German 
weekday school was started and a Sick 
Benefit Society was organized. 

The next pastor, the Rev. Carl Jaeckel, 
introduced a new finance system with 
monthly envelopes. Under his successor, 
the Rev. H. J. H. Lemke, the congrega- 
tion enjoyed a substantial growth which 
necessitated the call of a teacher for the 
parochial school, Mr. Joseph Tetsch; and 
a new church building was dedicated in 
1890. The pastorate of the Rev. John 
Mueller witnessed substantial reductions — 
in the church debt and congregational suf- 
frage was extended to women. In the pas- 
torate of the Rev. C. L. Boecele a central 
heating plant was installed and a new par- 
sonage built; improvements were made to 
the church property, and a more intensive 
expansion of the work of benevolence was 
inaugurated with special emphasis upon 
the Old People’s Home at Zelienople, Pa. 
Under the leadership of the Rev. Rein- 


hold Schmidt further improvement was 


made to the property. 

In 1923 the present pastor began work 
which has proved eminently successful. 
The baptized membership of the congrega- 
tion is 1,064; the church property is valued 
at $53,000. 


PERSONALS 


News comes from Newton, Iowa, that 
W. H. Blancke, D.D., now in his eighties, 
pastor of the Newton Lutheran Church for 
the last seventeen years, has tendered his 
resignation, effective February, 1937. 

Dr. Blancke was president of the Iowa 
Synod for two terms, has been president 
of the State Sunday School Association, 
and has been a leader of young people all 
his life. He deserves a few years of well- 
earned rest, and the prayers of the church 
are with this veteran of Christ. 


The Rev. S. W. Gartung of Welland, 
Ontario, Canada, has accepted the call to 
become pastor of the Riverside-Morris- 
burg Parish of the Canada Synod and will 
take charge December 1. 


The Rev. D. P. Heltzel, retired, with his 
family has moved to Grandville, Mich., a 
suburb of Grand Rapids. 


The Rev. C. Ludolph of Wiarton, Canada, 
has accepted a call to the Arnprior Parish 
and took charge November 1. The Wiarton 
and Owen Sound congregations have 
agreed to unite as one parish, and have 
called the Rev. G. Durst of Owen Sound 
to be their pastor. He will reside at 
Wiarton. : 


: 
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The Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, pastor of 
the St. Lawrence Parish, Canada, received 
and accepted a call to become pastor of 
Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ontario, suc- 
cessor to Dr. N. Willison, who recently 


‘became president of Saskatoon College and 


Seminary. Mr. Mehlenbacher was installed 
by the Rev. E. Heimrich, president of the 
Hamilton Conference, on November 1. 

Pastor Mehlenbacher has also been 
elected editor-in-chief of The Canada Lu- 
theran and will take up his editorial duties 
with the January, 1937, issue. 


The Rev. L. Paul Mueller, since April, 
1935, associate pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, Ind., has been called to the pas- 
torate of Zion Church, New Corydon, Ind. 


MISSIONS AND EDUCATION 


The Harrisburg Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod met in Zion Church, 
Lykens, Pa., the Rev. Bradley T. Gaver 
pastor, October 27. Conference opened 
with the Communion Service, twenty-six 
pastors and thirty-eight delegates par- 
ticipating. 

The outstanding feature was the presen- 
tation of the cause of missions. Dr. L. C. 
Manges, pastor of Memorial Church, Har- 
risburg, a member of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, gave a stirring picture of 
the fields ripe unto the harvest and a 
great lack of reapers and no funds to send 
additional reapers. He issued a challenge 
to all pastors and delegates: “Jesus is out 
there on the foreign field bleeding to death 
and we do very little to relieve Him.” Dr. 
C.-P. Swank, Superintendent of Missions 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod, gave a 
picture of the great.need in the home field. 
With about 800,000 members in the United 
Lutheran Church only forty-five per cent 
of the benevolence budget is raised, just 
about five cents per member per Sunday. 

At the afternoon session fine reports 
were brought from the United Lutheran 
Church in America convention at Colum- 
bus: First, from a layman’s point of view, 
by Mr. E. S. Gerberich; and second, from 
a pastor’s point of view by Dr. E. Martin 
Grove, pastor of Bethlehem Church, Har- 
risburg. In a splendid paper on “A Chris- 
tian as Parent,” Dr. J. F. Knittle of Man- 
heim stressed the seriousness and the re- 
sponsibility of Christian parenthood in an 
age such as ours. A paper on “A Christian 
as a Citizen,” by the Rev. Alton Motter, 
pastor of Redeemer Church, Harrisburg, 
provoked a great deal of thought and dis- 
cussion. a 

Conference was brought to a grand 
climax by Prof. W. C. Waltemeyer, Ph.D., 
of the department of English Bible at Get- 
tysburg College, who spoke on “The Aims 
of Modern Religious Education.” 

Kirsy M. Yrenest, Sec. 


“THE PASTOR” DISCUSSED 


The Northeastern Conference of the Ger- 
man Nebraska Synod met at Bennington, 
Nebr., the Rev. H. J. Goede pastor, Octo- 
ber 27-29. The Rev. J. Marxen of Colum- 
bus, president, preached the opening ser- 
mon, which was followed by Holy Com- 
munion. Morning devotionals were led by 
the Rev. H. Welchert of Emerson. The 
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following papers were read and discussed: 
“Catechetical Instruction for Adults,” by 
the Rev. W. Strunk, Creston; “The Pastor 
and His Proper Place in the Community,” 
by the Rev. Herman Goede, Columbus; 
“The Pastor as a Steward,” by the Rev. 
M. Schroeder, Bloomfield; and an Exegesis 
on I Peter 4: 1-12 by the Rev. A. S. Pann- 
baker, Hooper. 

The Rev. H. Monnich of Schuyler deliv- 
ered the evening sermon on October 28. 
A report on the United Lutheran Church 
in America Convention at Columbus, Ohio, 
was presented by the Rev. A. Lentz of 
Cedar Creek, secretary of synod. Mrs. M. 
Schroeder, president of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society, and Mrs. H. 
Rhode of Hooper, a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the national Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, extended greetings of their 
respective organizations. Dr. M. R. Ritzen, 
Lincoln, Nebr., the newly elected superin- 
tendent of Tabitha Home, addressed the 
conference and pleaded for active co- 
operation in behalf of said institution. 
Prof. Alvin Havekost of Fremont repre- 
sented Midland College and stressed the 
value of Christian education. 

About twenty pastors were present. The 


‘following officers were re-elected: the 


Rev. J. Marxen, Columbus, president; the 
Rev. K. Koenig, Wisner, secretary; the Rev. 
J. A. Bahnsen, Leigh, treasurer. 

The members of the Ladies’ Aid, Women’s 
Missionary Society, and Luther League of 
St. John’s furnished and served good meals 
to the visitors. The Junior Choir, Miss 
Roma Hickey and Mrs. H. J. Goede of 
Bennington presented special music for the 
services. All participants in the confer- 
ence expressed their sincerest appreciation 
for the wonderful hospitality extended to 
them by the pastor and his wife and the 
parishioners of St. John’s. 

H. A. TEcKHAUS. 


“BREAK DOWN BARRIERS” 


THE THIRTY-SECOND session of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Lebanon Confer- 
ence of the East Pennsylvania Synod met 
October 14 at the First Church, Annville, 
Pa., the Rev. W. Edward McHale pastor. 
The president, Miss Lydia Miller, presided. 

The theme of the convention, “Break 
Down Barriers,” was ably presented at ali 
sessions by Sister Sara Sassman. She 
asked the question, “Who is our neigh- 
bor?” and stressed the fact that we must 
break down differences between our neigh- 
bors. 

Greetings were brought to the conven- 
tion by Mrs. Stanley Billheimer, president 
of the East Pennsylvania Synodical Mis- 
sionary Society. She stressed the need for 
increased membership. 

A distinctive feature of the afternoon 
session was the presentation of the De- 
partmental Secretaries’ reports in the form 
of a “Crown of Achievement.” All reports 
showed a definite moving forward. 

At the afternoon session Miss Marion 
Potts of Japan gave an inspirational ad- 
dress. She said one of the most effective 
means of evangelism was newspaper 
evangelism. She told of personal instances 
of individuals won for Christ through this 
method, and of her work in the girls’ 
school and her three young men’s English 
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New Gift Book 


THE MELLOW FRUITS 
OF EXPERIENCE 
By 
L. M. ZIMMERMAN 


Contents 
By Way of Introduction 
Amusements for Youth 
“I Am Having A Good Time” 
“You Have My Seat” 
Widening Circles 
Playing Fair 
Making Home Happy 
Saved by Mother’s Prayer 
Ridicule or Assistance _ 
Waiting for Something to Turn Up 
The Cost of Forgiveness 
The Will to Win and the Way 
“You Are Always Scolding Me” 
Telling a Story 
The Oil of Kindness 
A Child Acts As Peacemaker 
A Very Angry Man 
Distributors of God’s Sunshine 
A Court Experience 
Church Cordiality 
Worth of Smiles 
How Tears are Dried 
An Experience with a Railroad Man 
Study the Background 
For Those in Sorrow 
Will They Want to Return 
Thinking of Today 
Public Life 
The Shadow of Yesterday 
Rosemary 
Healing Balm 
Gifts 
Better Acquaintance Makes Better Friends 
Praise for God and the Nurse 
Don’t Blame God 
The Five Dollar Gold Piece 
The Unbroken Thread 
Unto the Eleventh Hour 
A Good Word for Jesus 
Prayer Availeth Much 
The Ceaseless Struggle 
“TJ Am Not Drunk” 
Look Before You Leap 
Always Happy 
Are We Sufficiently Grateful 
The Harvest 
The Last Leaves 
Will I Be Remembered 
Problems or Privileges 
Varying View Points 
Positive Versus Negative 
Married for Fifty Years 
When Roses Bloom Again 
The Source of Our Strength 
Experiencing God 
Alone, Yet Not Alone 
Au Revoir 


Neatly bound in Cloth. 
One copy, postpaid, 35 cents, 
Three copies, postpaid, $1.00. 


READY ABOUT DECEMBER 15TH 
Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Mrs. Monroe’s Entertainments 
Owner, Miss LaRue M. Chorpenning, deceased, 
but Entertainments are copyrighted and must 
not be used or reprinted without permission. 
Address: Mrs. F. G. Chorpenning, 204 Pine 
Street, Clearfield, Pa. 


Bible classes. The opportunities are end- 
less, but the work suffers from lack of 
funds. The convention voted to make a 
gift to the work of Miss Potts in Japan, 
the amount to be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Mrs. Harold Mumper, synodical Mission 
Study Secretary, presented her work. She 
asked: Why do we need mission study 
classes? These are extraordinary times. 
Extraordinary times demand extraordinary 
Christians; Christians that are fit mentally 
and spirtually to meet conditions. 

The evening session was presided over 
by Miss Edna C. Kreider, Young Women’s 
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Altar Appointments and Com- 
munion Services by Gorham are 
individual in design and work- 
manship. Catalogs and _ special 
designs in Gold, Silver, Bronze 
or Brass on request. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Since 1831—America’s Leading Silversmiths 


SELL CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS—— 


New CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY—Worth- 
while sentiments—many with BIBLE TEXTS 
—the kind Christian people are looking for 
—Boxed and Unboxed—good profit—no in- 
vestment necessary. Catalog and Sales Plans 
on request. 
PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 

260 Laurel St., Dept. L, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Church Bornichino 


MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER, 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


RGEISSLER INC. 


ALTAR PARAMENTS 


THE BETTER MATERIALS 
AT REASONABLE COST 


Vestment Makers Since 1837 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK...NY. 


CHURCH 


EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES--CHOIR GOWNS--CAPS 
BRASS GOODS.--SILK FLAGS--BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS. Inc. 


136 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Secretary. Miss Marion Potts brought 
greetings from the women and young 
women of Japan. 

Mrs. C. M. Nicholas installed the follow- 
ing officers who were elected to serve the 
coming year: Miss Lydia Miller, president; 
Mrs. Harriet DePew, vice-president; Mrs. 
Robert Kreis, recording secretary; Mrs. 
H. S. Dollman, treasurer; Mrs. William 
Hollenbach, historian. 

The evening speaker, Miss Christie Zim- 
merman of India, told of the dark pictures 
of despair—of people reaching out for 
something with longing hearts and still not 
being comforted by their own dark forms 
of worship. She told of many instances of 
darkness turned to light. India is calling 
for eighteen more missionaries. We have 
sent only two. 

Mrs. Ernest N. Bauer, Sec. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S PART 


THE THIRD annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the first 
Young Women’s Conference of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod was held in the 
First Lutheran Church, Nashville, Tenn., 
October 1-4. Mrs. C. E. Gardner, president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, Miss 
Charlotte Hollerbach from India, and Sister 
Alma Boarts of Toledo, Ohio, were among 
the speakers on the well-rounded pro- 
gram. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. F. O. Taafel, Louisville; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. D. M. Funk of New- 
port and Mrs. Ira R. Ladd of Louisville; 
recording secretary, Miss Mary Morten- 
son, Nashville; statistical secretary, Miss 
Marjorie Hazemeyer, Louisville; treasurer, 
Mrs. A. S. Nicholson, Louisville. 

The Young Women’s Conference was an 
inspiring success. The theme was “Young 
Women’s Part.” The speakers were Mrs. 
J. E. Moreland of Nashville, who spoke 
on “The Young Women of South Amer- 
ica,” and Sister Alma Boarts, whose sub- 
ject was “The Young Women of North 
America.” 

At the Sunrise Service on Sunday morn- 
ing the communion was administered by 
the Rev. J. A. Laughbaum assisted by the 
Rev. J. D. Larsen. 

Mrs. E. G. Bracxman, Sec. 


“MISSIONS” STRESSED 


THE FORTIETH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Palmerton, Pa., the Rev. Roland 
G. Bortz pastor, on October 14. 

The speakers were: Sister Anna Cress- 
man, director of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Lankenau Hospital at Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. James W. Miller, at home 
from Liberia, spoke on “Africa”; and the 
Rev. A. F. A. Neudoerffer, on furlough 
from India, spoke on our work among the 
Telugu people. 

Officers for the coming year are Mrs. 
J. R. Johler of Scranton, president; Mrs. 
W. Gordon Williams of Forty Fort and 
Mrs. M. W. Enders of Nescopeck, vice- 
presidents; Mrs, F. A. Shearer of East 
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Mauch Chunk, recording secretary; Miss 
Carrie Gassner of Lehighton, statistical 
secretary; Mrs. E.S. Rupp of Wilkes-Barre, 
treasurer; and Mrs. George Weigand of 
Wilkes-Barre, archivist. — 

EmMa SIPE SHEARER. 


“LIGHTING THE WAY” 


THE SIXTEENTH annual convention of the 


Women’s Missionary Society of the South-— 


ern Conference, Synod of Ohio, held the 
largest convention in its history at Calvary 
Church, Chillicothe. 

The Holy Communion was administered 
by the pastor, the Rev. August Schneider, 
assisted by the Rev. E. S. Spees of Nor- 
wood. Sister Lucille Lyerly of Miamis- 
burg conducted the devotions, using the 
theme, “Lighting the Way.” The president, 
Mrs. C. H. Starkey, asked that the offer- 
ings be dedicated to Israelpet Church, 
India, and to Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller 
from the Muhlenberg Mission, Africa, who 
was the chief convention speaker. 

The treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Eichmeyer, 
reported total annual receipts, $7,718.02; 
disbursements, $7,590.26; amount on deposit 
in bank, $576.65. The statistician, Mrs. 
Robert O. Schneider, reported fifty-three 
Women’s Societies with 1,181 members; 
thirteen Young Women’s Societies, 124 
members; twenty-seven Light Brigades, 
1,170 members. 

Sister Marie Freese, deaconess from the 
Miami Valley Inner Mission Society head- 
quarters, Dayton, reviewed the history of 
the diaconate, and spoke of the Deaconess 
Centennial Celebration at Omaha which 
she attended. Mrs. J. H. L. Trout spoke 
on “Advancing with the Light.” 

Mrs. H. J. Shiervitz and Mrs. C. B. A. 
Stacy each reviewed a chapter from 
“Twelve Negro Americans,” the Home Mis- 
sion study book for the year. 

Miss Elizabeth Christy presented the 
seventeen department secretaries, as they 
gave their reports, in an “Aladdin’s Lamp” 
dramatization. 

The chief speakers at the banquet on 
Thursday evening were Miss Gertrude 
Ruehl, secretary of Young Women, and 
Mrs. Miriam Treon Miller, who dramatically 
carried us into the bush to see life as it is 
lived in an African village. Toastmistress 
Mrs. Clarence Stroup skilfully interspersed 
facts about historic Old Chillicothe as she 
introduced the speakers. 

The president of the synodical society, 
Mrs. J. B. Gilbert, gave an inspiring and 
informative address. Mrs. Miller again 
made all present see Africa. 

Mrs. Starkey, retiring president, installed 
the newly elected officers: President, Mrs. 
C. C. Wessel; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. S. Frees; treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Eich- 
meyer. 

The statistician’s final report listed five 
officers, six speakers, seventeen depart- 
ment secretaries, 136 delegates and sixty- 
eight visitors. 

The final Box Work report: value of 
boxes, $265.98; cash, $298.65. 

India Lace sales amounted to $475.92. 

Appreciation was expressed for the fine 
spirit of hospitality shown by Calvary 
Church, after which the Rev. August 
Schneider pronounced the benediction. 

ELIZABETH B. Curisty, Reporter. 
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REDEDICATION SERVICES 


Union Deposit, Pa. The Lutheran and 
Reformed Church of Union Deposit, of 
which the Rev. Harold A. Ahalt is the 
Lutheran pastor, has undergone extensive 
repairs and improvements. At the services 
of rededication, Dr. E. Martin Grove, pres- 
ident of the East Pennsylvania Synod, 
spoke for the Lutheran congregation and 
the Rev. David Dunn for the Reformed. 
There was a special program during the 
Sunday school session with the Rev. John 
Heffner, a former Reformed pastor, as the 
speaker, and a special service in the eve- 
ning, with the Rev. Dr. Robert L. Meisen- 
helder of Trinity Lutheran Church, Har- 
risburg, as the speaker. 


The improvements consist of a twenty- 
foot brick extension at the rear of the 
church, and the full width of the present 
church. The addition was joined to the 
present edifice and the wall was removed 
between the old and new sections. This 
new section will be used for Sunday school 
and auditorium purposes. The exterior has 
been painted white, the lawn graded and 
shrubbery planted. 


The arrangement of the auditorium was 
reversed so that the new chancel occupies 
what was formerly the main entrance of 
the church. The entire interior has been 
refinished, the walls painted a light buff, 
and the wood work painted white. The 
floors and pews are natural wood. An in- 
direct lighting system has been installed. 

The entire cost of the improvements was 
$3,850, of which sum about two-thirds has 
been paid. At the Rally Day service the 
offering of $339 was contributed to the 
building fund. 


Hoernerstown, Pa. On October 18, a 
service of dedication was held at St. John’s 
Church of Hoernerstown, of which the 
Rev. Harold A. Ahalt is pastor. The Rev. 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary was the speaker and the audience 
numbered about 300. The service was a 
combined Sunday school rally and dedica- 
tion. 


The service marked the completion of 
the newly finished basement, which was 
excavated the full length and width of the 
church. There are two entrances, one at 
the front and one at the rear of the church. 
It is lighted and ventilated with a number 
of large windows and area ways. The ceil- 
ing is white; the side walls, white and 
cream, while the woodwork is trimmed 
in mahogany. The basement will be used 
mainly for Sunday school purposes but 
also for an assembly and social room. 


A new steam heating system has been 
installed, and a room provided for kitchen 
purposes. The cost of the project is $2,800. 
There was a building fund of $1,000 to 
place against this amount, and the offering 
on the day of dedication was $580, which 
will leave about one-third of the amount 
to be paid. 

The congregation is planning for its an- 
nual Every Member Visitation, which has 
been carried on for the last four years 
with fine success, this being one of the 
reasons for this Union Deposit Charge be- 
coming self-supporting,—for it was receiv- 
ing aid from the Mission Board to the ex- 
tent of $420 in 1932. 
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COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
and all Bible Readers who wish reli- 
able sources of information and help 


PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 
By REV. F.N. PELOUBET 

Founder, ‘Notes onthe International Sunday-SchoolLessons” 

Latest and Most Up-to-Date Bible Dictionary. 
Comprehensive, concise, and accurate. Enables any- 
one to understand every passage in the Bible. In 
simple language it gives a full account of all topics 
mentioned—every place, nation, event, custom, in- 
strument, animal,etc. ‘‘By far the best Bible Diction- 
ary for everyday use.”—Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 
812 pages. 508 illustrations. 14 maps. Price, now $2.00 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by REV. C. H. IRWIN, D.D. 
General Editor, Religious Tract Society 
With Introduction to Each Book of the Bible 
and 25,000 Text References with Explanations 
This work, four years in preparation, explains the 
Bible verse by verse, and comments oneach. The one 
Bible commentary acceptable to all denominations. 
660 pages. 32 full-page illustrations. Maps of Bible 
landsiiniColorsvetae ut te cule onic « Price, now $2.00 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


“Next to the purchase of a Bible, I would advise you 
toget CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE.’’—D. L. Moody 
This new edition is the most accurate and complete 
concordance to the Old and New Testaments. Con- 
tains more than 200,000 references, and is the only 
edition including references to the Revised Version. 
Printed in black-face type. 
783 DALES csi lee ere aitreausie.oseucie: « Price, now $2.00 


At all booksellers, or from 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Winston Building Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Pa. On October 25 Grace 
Church celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- WILSON COLLEGE 


versary of the laying of the cornerstone of CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


the present church. The festivities began A fully standardized College for Women 
5 6 i under the care of the Presbyterian Church. 
with the Bible school session, when many Wilson College is Christian in its teaching, 

former officers and scholars participated. poncwenere, and outlook. 
The Hon. Charles I. Smith, former super- pateeesiy the ond oes haves sett a 
intendent for eighteen years, made the beginning. Her academic standards, her 
chief address. At the chief service, the Og: | oan ea eg among women's col- 
Rev. Ferdinand Hesse of Fort Washing- The great estate of the late Dr. William 
= Curran provides scholarships covering tui- 

ton, Pa. pastor of the churc 903-07 

2 - 4 tion, board and room for 20 students in each 
preached the sermon and was greeted by class. Competitive examinations for these 
many friends and former parishioners. At scholarships will be held throughout the 


world in June, 1937. 
For information address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President, or 
MISS MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


the afternoon service greetings were 
brought by the neighboring pastors. Arthur 
B. Bryan, F.A.G.O., organist and choir- 
master of Muhlenberg Memorial Lutheran 
Church, gave a recital and the service was 


interspersed with selections by his vested 
choir of thitty voices MOTION PICTURES 
The guest speaker at the evening service FOR LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


was William C. Ney, D.D., pastor at Brook- JOHN W. GABLE—KONNAROCK, VA. 
line, Pa. All the services were well at- 
tended and a liberal silver offering was 
received. The recent substantial improve- 


ments were well planned and everybody Ke FALE NRY: KECK 
was happy, but when negotiations for a ESI Te 
loan were in process it was discovered that I CD): SLIASS: 
liens for delinquent taxes and water rent tof) 31010:W-GENESEE: ST-§j 
for eight years amounting to $1,616.16 LA STUDIO: SYRACUSE-NY: rs i 
: ; D: CRAFTSMANSHIP }v@"4 
were entered against the property, leaving ie KM MOORIGINAL- DESIGNS & ® x FE; 
a floating unprovided indebtedness of ineieircrwacdia temkered was yabsme eve tent 
$1,378.78. So beginning with the anniver- 
sary a campaign was started i eo ae HE A NOQOUARTERS 
obligation. It is hoped that this debt wi 
be canceled by Thanksgiving Day. If it « CHOIR GOWNS 
had not been for this serious set-back PULPIT ROBES 
Grace Church would begin to give a good ceweresi tia ae Stoles 
account of her stewardship. The Rev. Elmer 2 NEW CATALOG on Request 
D. S. Boyer during his short pastorate has NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
doubled the membership. 821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Asbury Park, N. J. The first reunion of 
“past officers” of the Luther League of 
New Jersey held here on the evening of 
Reformation Day was voted a success by 
the thirty-nine persons who attended. 
Thirty-four of them were past or present 
officers and secretaries of the state League. 
The most remarkable and pleasing feature 
of the gathering was the presence of Mr. 
Louis von Gilluwe of Asbury Park, first 
president of the state organization. It is to 
be noted that among the past officers 
present, now engaged in the national work 
of the church, were the Rev. Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, president 1913, and Mrs. Virgil 
B. Sease, missionary secretary 1919. John 
Rugge of Jersey City, president 1933-34, 
was toastmaster. The reunion was held in 
the place where the League was organized 
in 1895. 


Syracuse, N. Y. The Reformation Serv- 
ice for Lutheran Churches of Syracuse 
and vicinity was held November 1 at the 
Hencricks Memorial Chapel, located on 
the campus of Syracuse University. 


Through the courtesy of the Chapel Board 
the use of this beautiful auditorium was 
granted for this service. 


The Rev. Dr. 
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Augustus Steimle of the Church of the 
Advent, New York City, delivered an in- 
spiring sermon on “The Message of the 
Reformation,’ basing his discourse on 
Isaiah 51: 1, “Look unto the rock whence 
ye are hewn and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged.” Music was fur- 
nished by the combined choirs of several 
of the churches under the direction of Mr. 
P. S. Shacona with Miss Clara Metz at 
the organ. The Rev. Robert Barkley of 
St. Peter’s Church conducted the opening 
service and read the lessons and the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick C. Martin of the Church of 
the Redeemer introduced the s er. 
Greetings were extended by Dr. William 
H. Powers, dean of Hendricks Chapel, and 
the closing prayers were led by the Rev. 
Frederick C. Ellerman, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church. 


“ONE OF THE TOWERS of the Church of the 
Reformation is the doctrine of justification 
by faith, the doctrine of a standing or 
falling church,” declared Dr. Elmer E. 
Flack, professor of Old Testament in 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
at the annual Reformation Service spon- 
sored by the Northern Kentucky group of 
the Greater Cincinnati Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association. The service was held at Trin- 
ity Church, Bellevue, Ky., Sunday eve- 


CHURCH SOCIETIES 


Placing “The Lutheran” in the homes of the 
members is a distinct service to the Church 


EARN LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


Why sell articles of temporary use and many times of small 
value to earn some money for your own society, when you can 
render this splendid service to your church and earn a liberal 


commission? 


By making an energetic canvass of the members of your con- 
gregation, you will be able to interest them in their church paper, 
thereby extending the influence of THE LUTHERAN for the benefit 


of the entire organization. 


SEE YOUR PASTOR AT ONCE 


There is no better time to secure subscriptions than right now, 
and no greater opportunity for real service to the Church has ever 


been offered Church Societies. 


IT IS THE PRINTED PAGE THAT 
MOULDS THE MODERN MIND! 


Should not the Church make use of the printed page to create 
right thinking on the part of its members? Surely it is imperative 
that the Church tell its story to the largest number possible. Your 
Society can play an important part in such a program. 


Write at once for details 
THE LUTHERAN 


Circulation Department 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ning, November 1, the Rev. C. M. Danford 
pastor. Northern Kentucky pastors who 
participated in the program include Lorin 
L. Spenny, Park Hills; William Hoffman, 
Melbourne; Howard M. Hauter, Florence; 
David M. Funk, Covington; and C. M. 
Danford. Anthems were sung by the a 
cappella choir of Boone County, under the 
direction of the Rev. H. M. Hauter. 

Basing his remarks on Psalm 48: 12-14, 
and using as his subject “Examining the 
Church,” Dr. Flack gave a graphic de- 
scription of the history of the Christian 
Church in the Reformation and post-Refor- 
mation era, the forces at work in bringing 
about the modern era, the factors involved 
in church reform, and the doctrines set 
forth in the new faith, saying in part: “Be- 
side this (justification by faith) stands the 
bulwark of the open Bible, by which the 
peoples of the earth may be delivered from 
fear and superstition. The palaces of pri- 
vate judgment and of the universal priest- 
hood of believers serve to strengthen the 
citadel of the faith. These foundations are 
effective today in the protection and pres- 
ervation of the people of God. Our genera- 
tion especially needs to examine the forces 
operative in the making of our present 
civilization.” 


-The Luther League Union of Southeast- 
ern New York held its annual Reforma- 
tion Service at St. John’s Church, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

The pastors of the neighboring congre- 
gations participated in the service and in- 
cluded the following: the Rev. H. B. Krusa 
of Liberty, the Rev. Ernest C. French of 
Newburgh, the Rev. Olney E. Cook of 
Ellenville, and the Rev. G. A. Fechner of 
Middletown. 

The Rev. Henry C. Freimuth, president 
of the New York Conference, preached the 
sermon and dwelt on the “unsearchable 
riches in Christ Jesus.” 

The offering was forwarded to the Inner 
Mission Society. : 

Following the service, refreshments and 
a social hour were enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the participating congregations. 


OBITUARY 


Jacobs. Mrs. Laura H. Jacobs, widow of the 
late Rev. Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, entered into 
eternal life November 9 while visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. William M. Horn in Ithaca, N. Y. 
Funeral services were held in the Church of 
the Ascension, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., No- 
vember 12. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Albert W. Shumaker, pastor of the con- 
gregation, and the sermon was preached by the 
former pastor, the Rev. Paul J. Hoh. Interment 
took place at Gettysburg, Pa. 

Laura Hewes Downing was born in Baltimore, 
Md., November 21, 1852, the daughter of George 
F. and Margaret Walter Downing. In 1872 she 
married the Rev. Henry Eyster Jacobs, then a 
professor. at Gettysburg College. Five children 
were born to this union. The oldest, Eugenia 
Anna, died in infancy. Four survive: Dr. 
Charles Michael Jacobs, president of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary; Henry Downing Jacobs, who 
is connected with the John C. Winston Company 
of Philadelphia; Mrs. Laura Winifred Shearer 
of Gwynedd Valley, Pa.; and Mrs. Marguerite 
Eyster Horn of Ithaca, N. Y.; also thirteen 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. 

In 1883, when Dr. Jacobs became associated 
with the ie rg es Theological Seminary, 
the family moved 
phia. Mrs. Jacobs was a charter member of the 
Church of the Ascension in Mt. Airy and was 
a faithful member for the forty-seven years of 
its existence, a teacher in the Sunday school, 
and active in the missionary society of the 
congregation. 

Mrs. Jacobs was especially interested in the 
missionary work of the Lutheran Church. Her 
sound judgment, keen sense of humor, rare 


om Gettysburg to Philadel- ~— 
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tact and executive skill in solving problems that 

confronted the women of the church in the 

early days of the missionary work won for her 

a eects throughout the church which is un- 
ed. 

Mrs. Jacobs was one of the organizers of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
in 1890, and ever took a leading part in its 
work. In 1893 she was one of a Committee of 
Five appointed ‘‘to take such action as might 
seem best toward organizing a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania.”” She was one of the five delegates sent 
from the Philadelphia Conferences to partici- 
hea in the actual organization May 22, 1895 in 

t. James Church, Reading, of the ‘‘Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States.” She served as an advisory 
member in the guidance of this society 1918- 
1929, as its treasurer 1898-1910, and president 
1914-1918. She urged the cause of the hospital 
at Rajahmundry, India, and the Mission in 
India was ever dear to her heart. 

With her remarkable memory for historical 
data Mrs. Jacobs was invaluable as archivist of 
the synodical society and in the preparation of 
a history thereof. In 1911 it became apparent 
that there should be a combination of forces 
among the synodical bodies of the General 
Council. Again Mrs. Jacobs was one of a Com- 
mittee of Five to formulate a tentative con- 
stitution. This move resulted in the organiza- 
tion of “‘The Federation of the General Council 
Woman’s Missionary Societies,” which in 1918 
merged with two other general bodies to form 
the present Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

Her Christian spirit and character were ex- 
emplary. Simplicity of faith and depth of devo- 
tion marked her whole personality and life. 
With self-effacing humility she gave herself to 
the helping of others that they might make 
their greatest contribution to the progress of 
the Kingdom. The members of her family, the 
students of the seminary, the members of the 
congregation of which she was a member, and 
many others in the local community and in the 
church at large freely attest that her influence 
upon them was ennobling and enriching, and 
that much of the credit for their achievements 
is traceable and attributable to her interest and 
inspiration. The example of her love and labor 
will live after her, and be a cause for gratitude 
and a source of strength to all who knew her. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


Whereas, God has received out of this earthly 
life the eternal soul of the Rev. John J. Gent 
from the Church Militant into the Church Tri- 
umphant, and 

Whereas, his labors in the Synod of Iowa have 
been most fruitful for the Kingdom of God, and 
es the United Lutheran Church in America, 
an 

Whereas, his labors do live after him in the 
hearts and lives of many in our synod, 

Therefore be it resolved that we, assembled 
in dig conference, express our sincere sorrow 
and sympathy to Mrs. John Gent and her chil- 
dren, John and Mary Elizabeth, in the death of 
their loving husband and father. 

Furthermore be it resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to THe LurHeran for 
publication. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY CHURCH 
COUNCIL 


Whereas, the Ruler of the Universe has, in 
His infinite wisdom, removed from our midst 
our most beloved and esteemed fellow-council- 
man, co-worker and friend, Charles G. Crum- 
baker; and 

Whereas, the intimate relation held during his 
life with the members of the congregation of 
the First Lutheran Church, Altoona, Pa., make 
it most fitting that we record our appreciation 
of him; therefore 

Resolved, That the true friendship and _ his 
ability, which he most graciously exercised in 
aid of our church work, by counsel, service and 
devotion, will be held in grateful remembrance. 

Resolved, That the sudden removal of such a 
co-worker and member from our activities, in 
which he was so valuable, leaves a vacancy and 
‘shadow that will be deeply realized by all and 
will prove a grievous loss to this church. 

Resolved, That in deep sympathy with the 
afflicted wife and son of the deceased, we ex- 
oo an earnest hope that even so great a 

reavement may be overruled for their high- 
est good. 

Luke H. Rhoads, Pastor. 
L. C. Smith, Pres. 
C. A. Kauffman, Rec. Sec. 


MARRIED 


Snyder-Bodenstein. Mrs. Mabel Kunz Boden- 
stein and Henry W. Snyder, D.D., were married 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Washington, 
D. C., October 27. The ceremony was performed 
by U. S. G. Rupp, D.D., of Baltimore, Md. The 
couple are residing at St. Paul’s parsonage, 5124 
Chevy Chase Parkway, Washington, D.C. . 
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Durable, Flexible Bindings—will not break in the back. Authorized Version. 


Colored Picture Bible 
for Children—Self-Pro- 
nouncing with Helps 


A splendid little volume for any Boy or Girl. 

The text is self-pronouncing, by 
which aid children can learn to 
pronounce the difficult Scripture 
names, 


Specimen of Typée 


OW when Jé’sus was 
born in Béth’lé-hém 


of Ji-dz’a in the days of 
‘Hér’od the king, behold, 


Size, 53x32 Inches 

With beautiful colored views of scenes in 
Bible lands distributed throughout the text. 
Also new Practical Helps to Bible Study, espe- 
cially designed for instructing children in Scrip- 
tural information, 

Lass Morocco Grained Binding, 

overlapping covers, red under gol 

edges, gold .titles..........000. <! ‘ $2.00 


TEACHERS 
REFERENCE 
BIBLE 


With Helps for Adults, 
Teachers, Students and All 
Who Would Study the 
Bible Intelligently 


COMPACT SIZE, 
42x634 Inches 
Containing Column Refer- 
ences, also the new inclusive 
Dictionary-Concordance in one 
alphabet with illustrations. It 
contains every needed assistance 
to the Bible student, includ- 
ing a Dictionary, a Concord- 
ance, and a Subject Index of 
important topics. 


Specimen .of Black Print 
In These Bibles 
21 But that ye also 
my affairs, and h 
@Tych’i-cis, a belov 
and faithful minir 


No. 4610. Morocco Grained Gen- 
uine Leather, dg he te arenes 
gold titles, red under go edges, 

head bands and marker «eeee veee $3.50 
INDIA PAPER EDITION 


No. 630X. Genuine apghes: er 
lapping covers, re under g0 
edges, leather ~ lined, silk head $6 75 
bands and marker ................ ‘s 


Bold Black Type 
i Pronouncing : 
| Holman Home Bible 
Light Weight §& 
6x9 ins.—Very Thin 
Flexible Binding ! 
References \ ii e Slit 


when I’saac was 


No. B2014. Durably Bound in French Seal 
Leather, full flexible covers, round corners, 


der gold edges, silk head 
rand silk marker, gold titles $5.25 
No. 


Specimen of Type in This Bible 


ND it came to pass, that 


“his eyes were dim, so that he 
could not see, he called E’sau 
his eldest son, and said unto 
him, My son: and he said unto 
him, Behold, here am I. 


JUNIOR STUDENTS 
BIBLE 


Containing Colored Illustrations, Bible 
Study Course, Four Thousand Questions 
and Answers on the Bible, also the 
following: 

Size of Bible HELPS TO SCRIPTURAL 
43x62 inches KNOWLEDGE 
Clear, concise and comprehensive. 
A Specially adapted to the needs of 
the Sunday School Scholar, in- 
cluding a Complete History of the 
Bible, Synopsis of Each Book of 
the Bible (very interesting). 

Two Catechisms on Bible Sub- 
jects, including the Life of Christ. 
; Golden Text Treasury of Noble 
f4 Scriptural Verses, 


Questions and Answers on the 
Bible, 
Type—The outstanding quality of 


this bold-faced type is its legibility. 
IT IS SELF-PRONOUNCING, 


Specimen of Black Print 
in These Bibles 


N% it came to peat 
when the judges 
theré was a famine in 


No. 5804. Dark Blue Silk 
adr L cathe with 
f ue edges, round cor- 
= ners, gold titles...... $1.50 
No. 5809. Morocco Grained Binding, 
overlapping covers, red under gold 2 50 
edges, gold titles ...... ecsleesecce . 
No. 58i5RL. Red Letter Edition. 
French Morocco Leather, overlap- 
Ding covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and 
purple silk marker, gold titles with 3 50 
the words of Christ printed in red ° 


Red Letter Teachers’ 
Bible 


J EXTRA LARGE TYPE 
With the Sayings of Christ printed in Red 
ART EDITION WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN COLORS 


Contains 400 pages of Bible Study Helps as 
follows: 

A Treasury of Biblical Information. A New, 
Practical, Comparative Concordance. Four thou- 
sand Questions and Answers on the Bible. A 
New Bible Study Course, Illustrated Bible Dic- 
Gua containing 150 illustrations, Maps in 
olors. 
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Bible for Old Folks and the Home 


Extra Large Print 


When the with References. 
Eyesight Size 6x9 ins. 
Begins 


a Printed from large, 
to Fail clear, Pica Type, with 
Marginal References. 
Family Record and Maps. 
This Home Bible is new 
and very desirable for 
everyday use, containing 
all the advantages of a 
family Bible in a com- 
pact size that can be 
easily handled, with 
Record for Births, Mar- 
riages and Deaths. The 
best Bible obtainable for 
old folks who need extra 
large, clear print and a 
light-weight book. 


No. B2022, French Seal Leather, divinity circuit, 
overlapping covers, extra lining and fly leaves, 
head bands and marker, red under $5 75 
gold edges, gold titles............ . ° 


old, and 


B2002. Black Silk-Finished Cloth, round corners, gold $3 00 


titles, burnished edgeS «.+++++++ 


Thumb Index on any Bible 50 cents extra—All styles sent postpaid 
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To Emphasize Your Christmas Activities Use Folders 


CHRISTMAS NOVELTY 
CANDY BOXES 


CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDERS 


With cover picture in full colors and remaining pages 
left blank for printing of local material, with paper 
stock, equally suitable for mimeographing, multigraph- 
ing, or printing. 

With your church name and address on the front page, 
the Christmas program or Order of Service and an- 
nouncements on the following pages, these folders will 
add much to the festive spirit of the Christmas Day 
observance. 


One-half pound size only. 


Printed in Colors. 


Price, $1.25 a hundred. 


Lithographed Styles 
Nos, 505 and 506 
Nos. 517 and 518 


PRICES 
Small Size, 
338 x 534 folded. 
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Large Size, 
542 x 844 folded. 


100 .. $1.50 ; 
3.75 ° New—Large Size—No. 505 


6.00 New—Small Size—No. 506 
. 10.00 
ee : In Ordering 
Rese give first, second 


and third choices. 
An early order 
will insure 
against disap - 
pointment. 


No. 527 


Novelty Folder No. 527— Two-fold Six-Page Folder. 
With cover illustration like that of No. 517 and scene of 
No. 505 folder on fifth fold-in page, three inside and 
back pages blank. 334 x 7 inches when folded. 

Price, 100—$1.25; 250—$3.13; 500—$5.00; 1,000—$9.00. 

(White Envelopes for mailing, 50 cents a 100.) 


CHRISTMAS 
LETTERHEAD 
No. 431 
845 x 11 inches. 


(With mailing New—Large Size—No. 517 


New—Small Size—No. 518 
envelope, 4 x 9 


inches.) 
Price, Letterhead No. 431 with Envelope No. 458 
100 250 500 1,000 
$2.50 $6.25 $11.00 $22.00 


Free Samples 
of All Folders on This Page 
on Request 
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